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This paper on housing management deals primarily with the problem of slum clearance, 

. and its relation to community welfare. Dealing with the sociological aspects of this problem, 
the author discusses the allied problems like town planning, building construction, the factors 
of social life that lead to the creation of slums in cities, etc. and makes some useful suggestions 


for the solution of this problem. 
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This paper is submitted to the Seminar on 
the Slum Problem in Urban Areas. There 
are persons present in this Seminar who are 
actively associated with specific plans and 
programmes for slum clearance. The Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences has been dealing 
with many different aspects of the slum 
problem for more than a decade. In this 
paper, I propose to deal with certain vital 
sociological aspects of this problem which 
require primary consideration. 


The brochure dealing with this seminar 
vhas rightly indicated the repeated fajlures to 
deal with the slum problem. Pondering 
deeply over this statement, one realises that 
social problems do not always have solutions. 
A problem is studied and methods and pro- 
grammes are found to deal with the problem. 
The execution of programmes bring about 
some kind of social change, but the problem 
continues to appear or decrease during long 
historic periods. The slum is primarily a 
physical phenomenon, but slums exist not 
only because of absence of town planning 
and bad housing and overcrowding but 
because our society is habituated to tolerate 
their existence. Creators of slums exist in 
our governments and our municipalities, and 
the greatest creator of the slum is the slum 
mind which is possessed by individuals who 


are not able to deal with the physical environ- 
ment in which they live. 


The problem of the slums is very vast, and 
it is not the intention of this paper to deal 
with all types of slums. The worst slum 
areas are the result of a planless growth of 
cities. They are products of time and neg- 
lect where there are narrow roads, lack of 
sanitation, overcrowding of houses, and 
concentration of larger populations with low 
standards of living. They need to be demo- 
lished, and the population has to be rehoused. 
This paper deals with large areas which have 
been allowed to grow as a result of a lack 
of philosophy, policy, regulations and objec- 
tivity; where people and industries have come 
to stay together, where larger sums of 
money have been spent on industrial housing, 
where public amenities are not entirely 
absent, and where Labour Departments have 
created centres for labour welfare. Yet such 
areas are truly slums, or they have become 
slums in course of time. Not only do they 
exist; but are even now being constructed 
in what is called a planned and socialistic 
society. It will be too expensive to demolish 
these areas, and therefore such slums must 
be dealt with, rather than demolished. 


The present paper proposes to suggest that 
there is a need for a more realistic and com- 
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prehensive concept of labour welfare; and 
this concept is very much related to problems 
of town planning and housing. It has to be 
emphasised that the highest priority has to 
be given for the treatment of the housing 
problem. Whilst new houses are built, older 
structures must be reshaped without demolli- 
tion to keep pace with the changing social 
concepts of community life. Houses and the 
human beings who live in them need to be 
managed, Finally it is possible to conceive 
of a co-ordinated programme of housing 
management, social education, and urban 
community organisation and welfare which 
will deal effectively with the type of slums 
mentioned above. 


To be practical in our approach to the 
above thesis, I shall deal briefly with a real 
area in Bombay City where we in the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences have been working 
for many years, and where we have carried 
out some interesting research projects. Worli 
is one of the largest industrial areas in 
Bombay. It has an area of about one square 
mile. A generation ago it was practically an 
uninhabited area. Only a fishing village 
existed in one corner, and the fishing village 
is still there. The area is notorious for the 
Harvey-Nariman case. Houses for indus- 
trial workers were conceived here by a not 
too popular English Governor, Lord Lloyd. 
These houses or chawls, on which laes of 
rupees were spent, still remain with their 
ugly memories. For many years noboy came to 
occupy these hundreds of tenements. Prisons 
and other institutions for the undesirable 
had to be accommodated in these atrocious 
cement chawls. Industries were brought to 
this area to attract labour to housing. The 
rapid industrial development during the last 
world war created a demand for these houses, 
and when the popular government took over, 
they carried out a few changes, and intro- 
duced amenities and services. 


This area is now inhabited by about 
200,000 industrial workers, and a general 
survey has been carried out, of the fifty and 
odd industries that exist in the same area. 
Erratic notions of development, based funda- 
mentally on grounds of finance rather than 
human welfare, have created in this area 
three parallel social structures. Worli is on the 
sea, and the shore line is occupied by aristo- 
cratic families. The middle line consists of 
the lower middle class workers and clerks. 
And the last, and eastern line consists of the 
solid industrial working class, The three layers 
stay physically together, but are socially and 
culturally apart. 


Let us examine this area as a human and 
social problem, and also as a physical and 
housing problem. In a socialist State welfare 
has to be real, and labourers do not merely 
have rights and higher wages, but they should 
have normal opportunities for happiness, 
health, growth and social security. They 
should possess total social health to enable 
them to achieve social and _ industrial 
efficiency. 


A comprehensive survey of the area has 
revealed the congestion of chawls, houses, 
factories and public institutions. Whilst 
housing management has primarily concerned 
itself with the collection of rent and main- 
tenance of structures, single room tenements 
are occupied by more than one family against 
regulations. Inadequate water supply, lack 
of taps, common privies, and lack of education 
and social consciousness have led to insanitary 
conditions. Except a not too cheap bus 
service, communications with the rest of the 
city are almost absent in the neighbourhood. 
Structurally, the chawls have to be re- 
habilitated to make them fit habitations for 
an efficient and self-respecting working class. 
Considering the size and type of area, medical 
and maternity services are inadequate, The 
main maternity home is housed ir a chawl 
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meant for family quarters. Primary schools 
work in shifts, and the attempt to make pri- 
mary education free and compulsory has 
shown the utter lack of resources—financial, 
physical and human for educational pur- 
poses. Labour welfare is symbolic and 
nominal, and the welfare services and 
activities are hardly adequate for even 
five per cent of the population in 
the area, As there is a nucleus of 
welfare programmes, there is a_ possibility 
of extending the symbolic services available 
at present to become at least a minimum 
of welfare services with positive objectives, 
trained personnel and adequate physical and 
human resources, The unsatisfactory physical 
and administrative situation is made more 
complicated by the presence of exclusive 
communities and class consciousness and 
narrow group consciousness in the entire area. 
There is, therefore, great need to foster a 
spirit of self-help, co-operation and sociability 
amongst the entire human population in- 
habiting this one square mile area. 


Worli is only an example of many such areas 
and localities that exist not only in Bombay, 
but in other cities of India, Besides, though 
some improved housing may be provided, 
many new areas, developed without adequate 
social idealism and objectives as present, will 
come to be like this area in course of time. 
It is not wise to construct areas that cannot 
be easily demolished, and that tend to extend 
and complicate the slum problem that 
posterity will have to face. 


The above situation, sociologically analysed, 
demands the examination of the basic 
concepts and important social principles. 


What is Welfare——Whilst economic con- 
ditions are entirely related to welfare, and 
the factory produces problems of welfare, 
management and relationship, welfare is 
basically a social concept. It deals with living 
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conditions, health, problems of the family, 
and the feelings, and moods of human beings. 
The concept deals primarily with the con- 
sequences of economics, and the welfare of 
the human beings depends a great deal on 
his education, his non-economic and especially 
recreational activities, the opportunities and 
scope available for enjoying his life and 
environment, and the scope for developing 
and expressing his personality and abilities. 
At least the welfare aspects in the factory 
and the community are entirely separate. 
Whilst labour officers must deal with 
problems of management and welfare of the 
workers, in the factory, urban community 
organisers and housing superintendents or 
managers must be appointed, after adequate 
training, to look after the real welfare of 
workers in the places and communities where 


they live. 


India has forgotten much of the philosophy 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and many of his 
fundamental approaches to life. We are 
seeking national development on western 
lines, without adequately studying their 
history and their social problems. We ought 
to realise the prices they have paid for their 
present economic success and prosperity. 
Primitive societies lived probably for a million 
years; but industrial society has existed only 
for about two hundred years. Technological 
progress has not revealed to man the meaning ° 
and purpose of life, or the true content 
of happiness, There is one thing, however, 
that many sciences have come to realise and 
that is that man needs space. Besides, he 
is better off in small human groups where 
there is the possibility of intimate human 
relationships, than in vast overcrowded cities 
where the individual is lost in a nameless 
mass, Happiness depends a good deal on the 
nature and quality of human relationship 
within the small family and the community, 
Our politicians and others, unaware of their 
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sociological significance, are clamouring for 
greater and larger cities; instead, their real 
demand should be for smaller cities with 
smaller populations, scattered all over the 
country. Large cities are seats of power and 
opportunity, for the few to dominate over 
larger population. If we want democratic 
societies, then these highly centralised social 
organisations must be dispersed, and we 
should realise the great advantage of 
decentralised societies. 


The Principle of Dispersal—The above 
can be achieved, and is actually being done 
to some extent in some countries, by the 
method of organised and systematic dispersal 
‘{ industries and populations. In the small 
area of one square mile at Worli in Bombay, 
I have mentioned before, there is neither the 
room nor the need for more than fifty indus- 
tries and a population of nearly 200,000. 
Besides, the fact that these have come into 
existence in a brief period of thirty years 
shows the unplanned development of urban 
areas, and the irrational occupation of such 
areas, due to economic ambitions of the few 
and the plight of thousands of helpless people. 


If the policy of dispersal is accepted, then 
it follows that town planning and housing 
should directly or indirectly contro] the 
location of industries and determine the type 
and optimum size of industries and popula- 
tion permissible in each area. Policies 
governing the division of city areas into zones 
for industrial, residential, commercial, re- 
creational and other areas should be carefully 
laid down. Is it desirable to plan the co- 
existence of industries and residential houses 
in the same area? At Worli, it has been 
found that the larger residential structures 
for workers do not contain even half the 
employees who reside in the same area. In 
the original plan of Worli’s development, 
industries were not to be located in the area; 
but the refusal of the population to live in 


the kind of housing that was provided, 
compelled the unprincipled and uncontrolled 
combination of industries and _ residential 
houses in the area. 


Housing Legislation—The problem of 
town-planning and housing requires a careful 
study of existing legislation to determine 
what regulations are suitable to future 
planned developments, which piece of legis- 
lation has not been enforced and what 
changes, amendments and additions are 
needed to existing legislation to bring it 
up-to-date, to serve our planned society. 
Since planning is on the national level, there 
is the need for at least a Model Housing and 
Town Planning Act for the guidance of all 
the States. State legislation needs a complete 
overhaul, and the Municipal Acts and Bye- 
laws need revision as well as stricter or even 
ruthless enforcement in the interest of society 
and welfare. 


Rehabilitation where clearance is not 
possible-—The present article is written to 
deal with slum areas with large populations 
which cannot be demolised. The structural 
rehabilitation of these slums, and the re- 
planning and designing of these areas is 
urgently needed. The plea for minimum 
housing for a family is now consistently 
emphasised, but there is no legal concept 
of minimum housing in India as yet, Mem- 
bers of this seminar, in their positions 
involving expert knowledge, are too familiar 
with the needs of a standard tenement for 
an average family. The social consequences 
of bad housing and inadequate tenements are 
very serious. The consequence of one room 
tenements on the sex life of young married 
persons, the psychological result of proximity 
to unaesthetic and unclean conditions, and 
the consequences of lack of space on the 
education of young students can be measured 
in terms of tears, failures, defeatism, and 
frustrations of thousands of citizens who 
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could otherwise contribute greatly towards 
production, efficiency and culture. This 
problem can only be solved when it is realised 
that the problem of housing in urban areas 
has to be equated in terms of priority with 
the major irrigation schemes in the rural 
areas. The latter produce food, the former 
produces quality in human communities. Let 
us hope this seminar will give close attention 
to determine economic methods for re- 
adjusting improperly constructed tenements, 
houses, chawls and blocks of building 
in industrial areas. The problem involves 
increasing space, and redesigning the new 
space in terms of sanitation, cleanliness, and 
lay out. 

Housing Management.—Housing manage- 
ment does not merely include the collection 
of rent, the management of housing finance, 
and the upkeep and maintenance of struc- 
tures. An efficient management should deal 
with the community that occupies the houses. 
As modern society becomes highly industrial 
and complex, the individual requires assis- 
tance and guidance, and opportunities to 
participate in the larger life of the commu- 
nity. Industrial efficiency is not possible unless 
there is normal life for the worker in which 
there is happiness, health and welfare of the 
worker and his family. Housing is a physical 
concept; but the home is a social concept. 
Good and comprehensive housing manage- 
ment must help to produce homes in which 
healthy citizens are born, and on whose 
health and welfare the health and progress 
of the nation tomorrow will depend. By 
providing good housing, and by planning 
on the basis of a true and comprehensive 
concept of welfare, the country will give 
a new deal to labour, and such a compre- 
hensive welfare will achieve the three 
fundamental objectives of welfare, labour 
efficiency and increased production. 


Comprehensive labour welfare associated 
with good housing management,—Labour 


welfare in industries imply the welfare of 
the workman in the factory, the amelioration 
of his working conditions, and the creation 
of opportunities for progress in the factory 
environment, It implies a human manage- 
ment of labour as one of the major partners 
in industry. This welfare of the worker is 
not adequate, and even if some opportunities 
and services are created to help the rest of 
the members of the family by the employer, 
such efforts may totally fail, or may prove 
to be only partially adequate. This concept 
of welfare is inadequate unless the human 
being is dealt with and helped in the more 
vital environment of regional community, 
where he lives. Therefore, welfare should 
be carried out as part of comprehensive 
programmes of urban community organisa- 
tion. Housing management could become 
the chief instrument of this programme. 
Housing management will become a direct 
association of the housing authority and its 
subordinates with the life of the entire family 
and the community. Already the genesis of 
such an approach is present in our welfare 
as well as housing management effort, and 
many housing projects created by the State 
or the employer are providing some or more 
welfare activities. 


A new and comprehensive concept of 
housing management will require the per- 
formance of the following functions: 


1. The management of finance and the 
collection of rents; 

2. The maintenance of structures and the 
execution of repairs; 

3. The promotion of good neighbourliness, 
and the provision of welfare services; 

4. A programme of social education to 
assist the community to help itself; 

5. A gradual introduction of urban 
community organisation by insisting 
upon self-help, introduction of co- 
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operation for the economic benefit of 
the community, recruitment and 
training of workers from the community 
to achieve community welfare, and 
assistance to the community to develop 
and manage its own resources, supple- 
mented by the State or the employer. 


Personnel for housing management and 
urban community organisation.—Just as the 
trained and qualified labour officer is 
available in the factory environment to deal 
with problems of labour and management, 
urban community organisers-cum-housing 
managers should be employed to manage 
housing as a community programme. They 
will be responsible for looking after housing 
as well as the welfare of small communities 
occupying defined areas. Perhaps one urban 
community organiser can look after 250 to 
1000 families, provided he is assisted by 
some community workers according to the 
needs of community welfare services and 
activities, The Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, during the years, have always 
included this programme of training for the 
benefit of labour officers. The Institute is 
further anxious and fully qualified to create 
this essential group of workers for the service 
of the community, if the State and the 
employers realise the value of scientific 
housing management, to achieve the com- 
prehensive welfare of workers in urban areas. 


Community Welfare services—A_ pro- 
gramme for community welfare services was 
suggested by me in a brief pamphlet prepared 
for the Asian Relations Conference, which 
was held immediately after Independence. 
The Tata Institute of Social Sciences has 
organised and managed many experimental 
projects of urban community organisation 
in the city of Bombay. It has, thus, many 
years of experience, which has enabled it to 
realise difficulties in the way of urban com- 
munity organisation. Inadequate resources 


and mere skeleton programmes, carried out 
by enthusiastic, but untrained workers do not 
achieve community welfare. When the 
principle of planned economy is accepted, 
it should not be difficult to realise the 
importance of systematic planning of social 
programmes. For example, in terms of long 
term planning, it is possible to stage urban 
community welfare in terms of the following 
four stages: — 


1. The first stage promoting only elemen- 
tary and symbolic services. 


2. The second stage during which mini- 
mum services are provided in terms 
of priority given to slum areas and 
socially undeveloped areas in a city. 


3. The third stage where minimum ser- 
vices are provided in most of the urban 
residential areas, 


4. The fourth stage providing for a 
standard programme of social services 
for all urban areas, 


At present, in most slum areas inhabited 
by working class communities, there are 
either no welfare services, or there is only 
a group of welfare activities catering to a 
small section of the entire community pro- 
viding a skeleton and symbolic recreational 
or welfare programme. 


Community Recreation.—Programmes of 
urban community organisation in Great 
Britain centre round recreational and health 
services. The importance of community 
recreation is not yet understood in India in 
terms of the high priority and importance 
given to it in other countries. Every indi- 
vidual and community lives in a social 
atmosphere and thus must be condu- 
cive to optimism, happiness and energetic 
interest in all aspects of life. The atmosphere 
of pessimism, sadness and unhappiness in 
India is usually associated with poverty. 
Poverty has a very dwarfing and restrictive 
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influence on human life, and yet poverty 
in tribal areas and in many other countries 
is not so oppressive, defeatist and frustrating 
in its influence on activities leading to 
industrial efficiency, and a better standard 
of living. The worries, anxieties, care and 
experience of the struggle for existence is 
most visible in the home and community 
atmosphere of Indian cities. This atmosphere 
is harmful to all the members of the family, 
and has serious social consequences when 
childhood, youth and womanhood are con- 
stantly oppressed by this atmosphere of 
struggle and gloom. Therefore, from a socio- 
psychological point of view, in order to 
provide for the proper growth of the child, 
for maintaining the health and energy of 
youth, and for sexual and moral health of 
the family, community recreation program- 
mes are of vital importance. They give the 
power to endure, increase interest in the 
joyous activities of life, and stimulate energy, 
enthusiasm and activity. Community recrea- 
tion destroys the  self-centredness and 
loneliness of the human being, and brings 
together all members of a community for 
pleasurable and non-profit seeking activities. 
It is possibly the most potent single force 
for the development of community conscious- 
ness. The community playground and play- 
fields, and the healthy recreational rooms 
of the community centre, help to build up 
community morale, develop community 
leadership, induce community participation 
for the general welfare for all, and lay the 
foundation of all organised efforts on the 
part of the community, to deal with every 
aspect of community life later on. The 
recreation programmes must be extensive, 
and provide opportunities for the recreation 
of large numbers. They must be planned to 
meet the separate needs of childhood, the 
youth and adults of both sexes, Only a bare 
foundation has been laid for the extensively 
needed physical; emotional, artistic and 
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cultural recreations of the large urban 
populations in the existing community welfare 
centres, 


Community health—The Asoka Vihar in 
Madras, several years ago, introduced the 
concept of the ‘Health Unit’ in India. It is 
now universally accepted that it is cheaper 
to maintain the good health of the com- 
munity, than to deal with ailments and 
diseases after they appear. There are five 
items in the community health programme: 
(a) Community Physical Fitness, (b) Health 
Education, (c) Treatment of the Problem 
of Sub-Health, (d) Provision of a minimum 
Community Medical Service, (e) Mainte- 
nance of Vital Statistics. 


National physical fitness is best achieved 
through programmes of community physical 
fitness. Community programmes of physical 
fitness overlap with programmes of commu- 
nity physical recreation including _play- 
grounds, sports and athletics, gymnasia and 
organised open air life. The community 
programmes of physical fitness could also 
be co-ordinated with the programme of 
physical education in educational institutions. 


Health education of the community forms 
part of the general social education pro- 
gramme of the welfare centre. Problems of 
nourishment and diet, the importance of 
sanitation, the need for rest, repose and sleep, « 
protection against contagious diseases, pre- 
vention of emotional and mental disorders, 
education in sex, marital hygiene, etc, are 
effectively dealt with through informal and 
formal programmes of social education. 


Perhaps the chief problem of health in slum 
areas is the problem of chronic sub-health of 
large sections of the population. Bad housing 
conditions, lack of sanitation, emotional 
disorders, malnutrition, and neglect of health 
during child-hood are some of the main 
causes of sub-health that lead to proneness to 
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disease and industrial inefficiency. Such a 
problem cannot be dealt with individually, 
and only a community approach to provide 
the right type of opportunities and physical 
and social environment can do it. Sub-health 
gradually disappears with improvement of 
economic conditions and effective implemen- 
tation of community recreation, physical 
fitness and social education programmes. 


Statistical data on public health is scanty 
and unreliable in India. Through the 
housing management programme, minimum 
vital statistics can be easily maintained by 
the community authorities. Such data will 
help to reveal major social disorders and ill- 
health which remain otherwise concealed for 
a long time. 


Women’s welfare-—Housing and family 
life are closely inter-related, and the quality 
of population and the culture of the com- 
munity are dependent on the status, dignity 
and ability to perform family and social 
functions by the woman. The Social Welfare 
Board of the Government of India has orga- 
nised nation-wide schemes for the welfare of 
the woman and the child in rural areas. 
Similar programmes are perhaps more essen- 
tial in urban and especially slum areas, The 
life of the woman in cities is very hard. She 
has to perform all domestic chores, very often 
she does eight hours work in factories, and 
then she is the mother of many children. 
Work and life in the one or two room tene- 
ments tell on her health, physique and 
temperament. If she is not working, and if 
the family income is small, she desires to earn 
some income during leisure hours. Due to 
ignorance, pressure of work and anxieties, 
she participates little in the life of the com- 
munity. Maternity services, and ante-natal 
care, unless they are present in the immediate 
locality, are not availed of. Under the cir- 
cumstances there will be great improvement 
in standards of living, in the proper care 


of children, and in industrial efficiency if 
well organised activities for woman’s wel- 
fare, including a programme for social edu- 
cation, is provided for her in urban com- 
munity centres. Whenever large blocks are 
built to cater to forty or more families, it is 
desirable to provide space equal to one 
tenement, over and above the local com- 
munity centre, for welfare activities for the 
woman and the child. 


Child welfare —In slum communities, and 
wherever living space is inadequate, and 
where the woman is ignorant, the care of the 
child by the community is an imperative 
need. Over and above ante-natal care, day 
nurseries are needed for children upto three 
years in community housing space. The 
creche is provided in factories for working 
mothers, But on the whole they are not 
always availed of, and wherever day nur- 
series have been provided in housing schemes 
they are useful not only for the welfare of 
the child, but also for the education of the 
mother. Educationists and child psycho- 
logists have now universally accepted that pre- 
school training in the nursery school is of far 
greater importance than primary education, 
which has of course to be there also. The 
labour schools of Russia, Germany and China 
for working class children between three and 
six years have created a new generation 
of healthy, strong, skilful and_ efficient 
workers. To build the India of tomorrow, 
and to create the right type of industrial 
population, these developments are needed 
without delay in all working class areas. 
Naturally all these services have to be located 
within the community space. Finally to 
allow the child to grow up in proper environ- 
ment, and to help it to escape the present 
atmosphere of anxiety and want, Children’s 
Centres are needed to provide for play, 
outdoor life, arts and crafts activities for 
children, and children’s libraries, 
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Youth welfare—Nation building, in terms environment. It is meant for all classes and 


of any aspect of life, is difficult without har- 
nessing the energies and idealism of youth. 
Besides, as youth is a stage of preparedness, 
and precedes the effective adult stage, its 
neglect will produce a general lack of phy- 
sical fitness, character and efficiency. The 
youth movement in the country, which is 
rather a loose collection of scattered youth 
organisations, has not produced a social force 
capable of supporting the strenuous national 
efforts for economic development. The most 
effective method of developing a decentra- 
lised youth programme, culminating in a 
single powerful youth force is a youth pro- 
gramme in the city which is associated with 
housing administration and community orga- 
nisation. Urban community programmes 
require a large number of voluntary workers 
to carry out welfare activities in community 
areas. Community organisation requires a 
leadership from within the community to 
build up strong foundations of healthy demo- 
cratic life. National efficiency requires young 
men and women who are fit to work and 
marry, and shoulder the responsibilities of 
family and community life, till they grow up 
to shoulder the larger responsibilities of the 
nation. All these features emphasise the need 
for well organised youth welfare programmes 
in the community sphere. Such programmes 
will include an effective playground organi- 
sation, gymmasia, athletics and _ sports 
activities, a training programme for leadership 
and service of the community. 

Social education—Perhaps the most 
important single programme of urban 
community organisation is social education, 
This concept, on the whole, is new to the 
social world, and its interpretation may differ 
among different peoples and communities. 
Social education is not a simple technique 
or programme, but it is the entire process 
which seeks to help man to equip himself to 
adjust to his entire physical and social 
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sections of people, and it is not only meant 
for adults; but also for youth in case there 
is an inadequacy or deficiency in the system 
of formal education. Social education includes 
a programme of health education and physical 
fitness activities, It seeks to improve the work 
ability and efficiency of the worker, and helps 
him to add to his income by improving his 
production efficiency. It promotes adult 
literacy. It seeks to improve the chances of 
happiness by revealing the implications and 
complexities of sex, marriage, and family life. 
All recreational activities are related to social 
education. An entire cultural programme 
which helps to provide opportunities for self- 
expression and development of latent talents, 
skills and interests in arts and crafts is an 
essential part of a total social education 
programme. Social education seeks to develop 
community consciousness, through an 
adequate understanding of civic life and 
responsibilities, and active participation in 
the life of the community and the nation. 


The methods and techniques of formal 
education, and the activities of educational 
institutions is entirely unsuitable for the 
achievement of the real objectives of the 
process of social education, Social education 
is achieved by informal contacts of intelligent, 
mature, and trained persons like housing 
managers, urban community organisers, and, 
specially trained social educators with small 
urban human groups. This personal contact 
has to be regular, pleasurable and intelligent. 
The kind of contact that a housing manager 
has or can have from day to day with the 
inmates of tenements, fits him or probably 
her, as an ideal promoter of informal social 
tducation. 


Social education is implied in a process of 
sharing the experience of the community. 
Most human beings do not possess the ability 
to profit by experience which is inevitable in 
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modern complex society. Social education 
helps the members of the community to profit 
by experience and by understanding the cause 
and consequences of life events. 


Mere participation in well conceived acti- 
vities of recreation, art, craft and general 
social purposes is social education, The 
activisation of communities is esential in order 
to improve the psychological atmosphere of 
the community. The mere presence of effort, 
purposeful association with neighbours, co- 
operative attempts to achieve common 
community aims in an atmosphere of good 
humour and active mental interest, discussion 
of problems dealing with all aspects of 
personal life, during leisure hours introduces 
a socially educative atmosphere. 


Social education has been made easier by 
the availability of audio-visual aids and other 
methods of mass communication. The cinema, 
the radio and the presence of an organised 
community platform can help to keep the 
community informed of the intricate and 
infinite varieties of ways in which man is 
able to live and face his problems of life at 
the present day. Debates, discussions, study 
groups keep the community mentally alert 
to face the problems of the community and 
the nation. 


Once the informal process of social 
education has harnessed the enthusiasm, 
mental interest and energy of urban commu- 
nities, this democratic process leads to the 
emergence of community leadership, and 
activities organised by and for the community 
itself. Thus an informal process gradually 
leads to the emergence of many formal pro- 
grammes and activities for the promotion 
of education, and for the improvement of 
standards of living. 


The interest of the housing manager must 
be aroused in this useful way for building up 
a happy, active and organised community life. 
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He will be assisted in his work by a small 
cadre of part-time instructors, and a large 
number of voluntary personnel from within 
the community itself. In fact all programmes 
and activities of urban community organi- 
sation directly or indirectly forms part of the 
general programme of social education. 


The problem of agencies for promoting 
urban community organisation—lIt is im- 
portant to find suitable and competent 
agencies for the promotion of programmes 
of housing management and_ urban 
community organisation. 


(1) Where Housing is under the control 
of a single authority, it is most suitable to 
carry out an urban community programme 
under the general control of the employer, or 
a public body. 


(2) It is possible to create a Central Urban 
Community Organisation Administration. 
The Administration will be associated with 
Local Self Government, as well as the 
Ministries of Welfare, Labour, Industries, 
and Housing. 


(3) Government, and especially some State 
Governments seem to have contemplated a 
programme of labour welfare which will be 
managed by Trade Unions, It is desirable to 
keep pure social welfare activities away from 
political and economic problems, However, 
if in any area there is a single Trade Union 
which is capable of undertaking the responsi- 
bility for housing management and 
community welfare, experience will prove 
the suitability or otherwise of this agency. 


(4) The Co-operative Movement can take 
legitimate interest to promote its co-operative 
principles through projects involving urban 
community organisation. 


(5) If urban community organisation is to 
be introduced on the right lines through a 
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suitable private agency, then an organisation 
like the Community Organisation Associations 
of England or America and other countries 
should be started in India, and it can under- 
take programmes of housing management 
and urban community organisation. 


Resources.—Resources can be provided by 
the Central Government, as well as by State 
Governments and Municipalities. It will not 
be unfair to levy a Welfare Tax on Industry, 
to divert a part of industrial profit to provide 
for the welfare of labour. Since community 
organisation is always rooted in principles of 
co-operation and self-help, gradually more 
and more of the resources needed for com- 
munity services will be provided by the 
community itself. 
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The Physical Basis of the Welfare 
programme.—The housing authority, as well 
as structures for community welfare activities 
will be located in a Community Centre with 
one or more suitable buildings and open 
spaces. It is also possible to provide space in 
each residential structure for small and group 
welfare activities, Open terraces on buildings, 
if possible with adjoining rooms, are also 
suitable for welfare activities and _pro- 
grammes. The social and phychological value 
of spaces and structures, set aside for the 
common use of the community, are very 
great. They lay the foundation for better and 
co-operative living. They enable the growth 
of community consciousness which is so vital 
to preserve the health and efficiency of a 
nation, 
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In the following article, the author discusses the concept of labour problem and tries 
to describe its implications. Pointing out that the term, ‘labour problem’ may imply anything 
or all things connected with labour and industry, he says that it depends on the angle from 


which a person look at it. 


Dr. Punekar is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The comparative youth of most of our 
social sciences, including the science of 
Economics, is partly responsible for some 
confusion created by a distinctive termi- 
nology. These sciences utilise many terms, 
which have different connotation in ordinary 
usage, but which assume some special 
meanings in the context of the particular 
branch of the social sciences, These sciences 
are fast growing and hence the limitations 
placed on the various terms are ever-changing. 
Naturally definitions of some of these terms 
are often incomplete, and sometimes 
dangerous, though the ideas conveyed by the 
terms are clear. 


“The Labour Problem” is one of those 
terms, whose concept is clear but whose 
definition is difficult. This term naturally 
refers to the problem or problems pertaining 
to labour. Difficulty, however, arises when we 
try either to enumerate these problems or 
define the term “labour’”.* We are affected, 
directly or indirectly, by many of these 
problems and hence we are aware what 
labour problems are, though their extent 
baffles us. When, for example, our population 
multiplies at the rate of 1.125 per cent per 
annum, with the consequent growth of poten- 
tial workforce to 2 million per year and 
when it is not possible for the rate of growth 
of new activities to keep pace with the rate 


of growth of workforce, we know that the 
employment market shows a growing dis- 
equilibrium and the serious problem of un- 
employment makes its appearance. When 
prices shoot up by more than 34 times over 
the pre-war level, thereby pushing up the cost 
of living, and real earnings fail to rise propor- 
tionately, inspite of high rates of productivity 
and profits, the problem of industrial unrest 
arises assuming various forms, such as, 
violence to supervisory staff, sporadic work- 
stoppages, sabotage, absenteeism, loitering, go- 
slow tactics, etc. We can add to the list of 
“labour problems” a number of items of 
varying nature, such as, child labour, long 
hours, night work, accidents, unhealthy 
working conditions, bad treatment, low 
wages, unsuitable employment, unscientific 
management, etc. Can all these problems, 
which affect labour, and the measures adopted 
to solve them be conveniently grouped 
together under the common title, “the Labour 
Problem”? In the alternative, is it possible 
for us to find some unifying factor in each 
of these problems, so that we may treat them 
as different aspects of a single large problem, 
known as “the labour problem”? 


Much depends upon the angle from which 
we look at the labour problems, Professor 
Summer H. Slichter has two ways of looking 
at them.? The first, the scientific point of 





1 Dale Yoder, in Manpower Economics and Labour Problems, illustrates on pp. 1—3 how the 
term “labour” is a source of great confusion, because it is used with so many meanings. 
2 Slichter—American Labour Dynamics. 
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view, enables a social scientist to study trade 
unions, child labour, unemployment, etc., in 
order to find out what is, or what might be, 
without speculating about what should be. 
“His attention is centred upon one class of 
people in society—those who sell their services 
to others rather than enagage in production 
independently, and what he is studying is 
how they are affected by the fact that they 
work not for themselves but for others and 
under conditions more or less completely 
determined by others”, The other approach, 
the ethical point of view, makes the labour 
problem more comprehensive, because the 
matter is not simply what is or what might 
be, but what should be. “It exists because 
man is not only an end, but also a means of 
production. Out of his dual capacity arises a 
conflict between his activities as a producer 
and his interests as a man—a clash between 
life and work, with the danger that work will 
dominate life, that the process of getting a 
living will interfere unduly with the oppor- 
tunity and capacity to lead the good life”. 
The above approach can be amplified and 
clarified. We may look at labour from three 
points of view: (a) Labour as a natural 
resource; (b) Labour as a commodity or 
service to be bought and sold; and 
(c) Labour as a factor of production. A study 
of labour problems from these three different 
angles will be revealing and interesting. 
(a) Labour as a natural resource.— 
Labour, as human beings, can be treated as 
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a natural resource, like soil, rainfall, rivers 
and mountains, which add to the national 
dividend of the country. Care should, there- 
fore, be taken to see that these human 
resources do not deteriorate in quantity and 
quality. Labour problems, viewed from this 
point of view, form a part of the demographic 
problems. The prosperity of a country partly 
depends on an effective labour force, which, 
in its turn, depends on the age and sex 
composition of the population and the 
mortality rates and fertility rates at various 
ages, along with social and _ cultural 
factors. If the population is under- 
fed and ill-nourished, the country falls 
a prey to the vicious circle of ineffective 
labour force, less efficiency, less production, 
poor means of subsistence, poor diet, ill-health 
and low standard of living. These have been 
the characteristic features of an under- 
developed economy, which inter alia reveals 
the following demographic evils*: A very 
high proportion of the total population is in 
the younger age groups (0-14 years); 
(ii) Mortality rates in these younger groups 
are appreciably high; and (iii) Those who 
do escape death in childhood and reach a 
productive age have, on the average, few 
productive years remaining to them, Unfor- 
tunately, Indian population statistics fully 
justify these statements, The following 
figures provide a comparison between the 
age pyramid of India with that of the United" 
States of America. 


Age Group Percentage to total population 
(Years) India JS. 
Infants and young children 0. 4 13.5 10.8 
Boys and girls 5.14 24.8 16.3 
Men and women 15.54 53.4 56.0 
Elderly persons 55 and Over 8.3 16.9 
100.0 100.0 





8These statements have been illustrated fully by Norman S. Buchanan and Howard §. Ellis 
in their Approaches to Economic Development. 
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Commenting on the two bottom slabs, the 
Census Report states‘. “Out of every 1,000 
persons, there are 271 people under age 15 in 
America and there are 383 in India. This 
means—even if an average Indian married 
couple had the same resources to spend on 
bringing up their children as an average 
American married couple, each Indian child 
can only get a much smaller share of these 
resources than each American child, because 
the same resources have to be spread over 
a larger number. Actually, of course, the 
resources available to an average Indian 
married couple are very much smaller—which 
makes the disparity in the number to be 
looked after, all the more serious. The dry 
figures tell their story quite clearly—in terms 
of food, shelter, care and attention during 
illness, education and every kind of prepara- 
tion for life, the Indian child is handicapped 
unmistakably and of necessity.” The position 
is worse, because the working-class families 
have normally more children. 


Besides, when about 40 per cent of the 
entire population is locked up in the younger 
age groups (who are economically parasites, 
it is futile to expect an effective labour force 
of appreciable strength. Statistics relating to 
the Indian livelihood pattern reveal that in 
1951 out of the total population of 356.6 
million as much as 214.3 million (or 60.1 
per cent.) were non-earning dependants, i.e. 
those who did not take any part in procuring 
their own livelihood and only 104.4 million 
(ie. 29.3 per cent) were self-supporting 
persons, the balance of 37.9 million (or 
10.6 per cent being earning dependants. 


Viewed from the demographic angle, the 
first labour problem is to reverse the pro- 
portions of the “self-supporting persons” and 
the “non-earning dependants,” in the future 
generations. This can be done by resorting 
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to methods which can result in low birth-rate, 
high expectation of life, prevention of ende- 
mic diseases and abnormal deaths, nutritional 
diet, better medical facilities and better edu- 
cation. At the same time, it is necessary that 
our infant mortality rate, which is at present 
152 per 1000 births, should be brought down. 
The 1951 Census has revealed that out of 
27 deaths of persons of all ages (which occur 
annually among 1,000 persons in India), 11 
deaths occur among children under 5 years 
of age; out of these 11 deaths, 7 occur among 
infants who have not completed one year 
of age. For an effective labour force it is 
necessary that this appalling waste of life 
and maternal suffering, which can be easily 
prevented, should be stopped. 


The expectation of life at 10 is 39 years 
in India, in contrast to 60 in England and 
Wales, Australia and New Zealand, 56 in 
the U.S.A., 50 in Japan and 47 in Egypt. 
Even in 1951, we continued to retain the 
unpleasant distinction of having the lowest 
expectation of life among all the peoples for 
whom figures are available. Unless the 
expectation of life goes appreciably higher, 
effective labour force in sufficient numbers 
cannot be built up. 

The approach to labour as a natural 


resource leads us to the conclusion that 
an effective and efficient labour force 


can arise only from that population 
which is sound quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. Our overall population has 


increased from 251 million in 1921 to 361 
million in 1951, and unless it is checked by 
contraception or a breakdown of supply of 
a serious nature (as to entail a return to the 
abnormal mortality conditions of 1891-1900), 
population will increase during 1951-80 at 
a faster rate than during 1921-50, the esti- 
mated population in 1981 being 516 million.* 





*Census of India, 1951, Vol. I (Part I-A-Report), p. 66. 


‘Ibid pp. 181-2 
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Qualitatively, however, serious defects, as 
stated above, remain and for an effective 
solution of the labour problem, they should 
be eliminated, 


(b) Labour as a commodity or service.— 
The traditional approach to labour problems 
views labour as a commodity, bought and 
sold in the labour market, for price viz., 
wages. Because of the striking analogies, this 
convenient approach was till recently the 
most widely accepted one in explaining the 
nature of labour problems. Labour market 
is a place where a worker sells his labour, 
and an employer buys it, i.c., where workers 
seek employment and employers recruit 
workers, It is the market in which labour 
demand and supply, variations in hours, 
shifts of work and working conditions make 
their influence on wage-rates. In this market, 
the buyers of labour, i.e., the employers are 
in a dominant position and hence can dictate 
their terms in respect of wage-rates and 
working and living conditions. The classical 
wage theories of the early 19th century, as 
well as the “labour exploitation” theory of 
Karl Marx, are primarily based on the fun- 
damental assumption that labour is a 
commodity, whose price is determined by the 
same market conditions as other commodities. 
Labour, it was argued, has its natural price 
and its market price. According to David 
Ricardo, whose contributions to wage- 
theories are most notable, “the natural price 
of labour is that price which is necessary 
to enable the labourers to subsist and to 
perpetuate their race without either increase 
or diminution”, He distinguishes this natural 
price from the market price, which is the 
price really paid for it from the natural 
operation of the proportion of supply to 
the demand. The market price, however, 
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tends to conform to the natural price, as a 
corollary to the Malthusian law of population 
and hence in actual practice there is no 
difference between the two prices. If the 
market price exceeds the natural price, 
workers get more wages leading a flourishing 
life, resulting in bigger families. This increase 
in population makes the “market wages” fall 
to their “natural” level, If, on the other 
hand, market price of labour is below its 
natural price, poverty and consequent 
reduction in population tend to bring the 
wage level to natural price.® 


Karl Marx exploited this subsistence theory 
of wages by pointing out that the pressure 
of population on wage-rate is a peculiar 
feature of a capitalist system, which creates 
its own surplus population because of the 
accumulation of capital and consequent 
technological unemployment. Marx said, 
“The labouring population produces, along 
with the accumulation of capital produced 
by it, the means by which itself is made 
relatively superfluous, is turned into a relative 
surplus population...... This is a law of 
population peculiar to the capitalist mode 
of production”. In developing his exploita- 
tion theory, Marx, a brilliant advocate of his 
cause, exploited the then agreed assumption 
that labour is a commodity, that a free but 
property-less worker has to offer for sale 
his only commodity (his labour power), in 
order to maintain himself and his family, to 
the employer, who thus deprives him of part 
of the fruits of his labour.” 


When labour is viewed as a commodity, 
sold and bought in the labour market, the 
labour problems, which come into importance 
are those relating to wages (i.¢., price of the 
commodity), working conditions (i.e., con- 
ditions under which the commodity may 





®David Richardo—Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
"See Capital, Vol. I, Part II, Chapter VI—“The Buying and Selling of Labour—Power”. 
See also Manifesto of the Communist Party (1848), Section I. 
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prove useful) and collective bargaining (i.e., 
higgling in the market before fixing the 
price). This analogy of the labour market 
with the commodities market, however, has 
to be given up, inspite of the similarities, 
because a number of dis-similar factors could 
also be discovered, which had been referred 
to by Marx himself. For example, labour- 
power can appear upon the market as a 
commodity, only if, and so far as, its 
possessor, the individual whose labour power 
it is, offers it for sale, or sells it, as a 
commodity. Marx explains the position by 
stating that the owner of the labour power 
sells it only for a definite period; otherwise 
he would become a slave. However, he has 
no other commodity to sell and is short of 
everything necessary for the realisation of his 
labour power. So though in law he is a free 
man, he becomes a slave in actual practice. 
The process has been facilitated by the 
introduction of machinery, which makes the 
worker a slave dealer, To quote from Capital, 
“Taking the exchange of commodities as our 
basis, our first assumption was that capitalist 
and labourer met as free persons, as indepen- 
dent owners of commodities; the one 
possessing money and means of production, 
the other labour-power. But now the capi- 
talist buys children and young persons under 
age. Previously the workman sold his own 
labour power, which he disposed of nominally 
as a free agent. Now he sells his wife and 
child”®. 

The treatment of labour as a commodity 
serves as a foundation stone for Marx’s 
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ediffice, of which exploitation of labour, the 
surplus value theory, evils of machinery and 
of modern industry, accumulation of capital, 
the class struggle and the polarisation of the 
society into two opposing classes, etc., are 
the different facades. This foundation stone, 
though fixed provisionally by Marx and other 
economists, has later proved to be weak, 
because of the weakness of the analogy of 
labour markets with commodity markets. 
Firstly, a perfect commodity market provides 
homogeneous or standardised goods, having 
definite prices for definite articles. An hour 
of labour is not standardised and wage 
variations make the position quite different. 
Secondly, finished consumption goods are 
demanded because of their utility to the 
purchaser, whereas normally the demand for 
labour depends not on its utility to the 
employer, but on its productivity. Thirdly, 
labour services are not independent of the 
person who supplies them and this fact 
introduces a human element, which is in- 
consistent with the concepts of commodities 
and their markets.® 

(c) Labour as a factor of production — 
Though there has been no unanimity 
about the various factors of production, 
it has been agreed that labour is the 
primary factor of production.*° Produc- 
tion being the primary objective of Man’s 
economic activity, labour, as a means of 
production, has assumed importance. Various 
labour problems have arisen because of 
Labour’s role in production and it may be 
somewhat interesting to trace out the rise 








" sCapital, Vol. II, Chapter XV, Section 3, Sub-section (a) a, of Supplementary 
Labour—Power by Capital. The Employment of Women and Children.’ 
*For additional reasons, see R. A. Lester—Economics of Labour, Chapter V (particularly 
pp. 94-104); and K. W. Rothschild—The Theory of Wages, pp. 1-2. 
10Labour, land, capital and business enterprise are taken to be the four factors of production. 
J. R. Hicks, however, states that according to modern practice, land is treated as a particular 


species of capital and he accordingly deals with only two factors—Labour and Ca 


ital 


(Social Framework, pp. 73-74). Pigou divides factors of production into two groups—labour 
and factors other than labour. In the latter group are included the work of Nature, the 
work of many kinds of mental ability and of various sorts of capital instruments. He also 
adds “uncertainty bearing” as a factor of production. (Economics of Welfare, 4th Edition, 
pp. 658 and 771-781). 
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of these problems during the economic 
history of man—from the nomadic times to 
the modern factory system. 


During the hunting and the fishing stage 
of Man’s civilization, his basic needs were 
being satisfied directly by appropriating the 
gifts of nature. When man felt hungry, 
he ate fruits from the trees or, if possible, 
hunted wild birds and animals. When he 
was thirsty, water from the springs and rivers 
was used. Caves provided the shelter and 
barks of the trees served, if necessary, the 
purpose of clothes. The absence of any 
economic, political or social system allowed 
no labour problems to bother him. 


Next was the pastoral stage, where some 
economic activity was found round the herds 
of goats and cattle. Man was still nomadic 
and migratory, taking with him his herds for 
new pastures and meadows. There was no 
accumulation of wealth, little division of 
labour and some private property. The last 
factor created some disputes in the form of 
conflicts between the head-owners. 


The third stage, viz., the agricultural stage, 
introduced for the first time in our world 
the two systems of division —the division of 
labour and the division of the society into 
two economic classes, the barons or the 
zamindars on one side and the serfs or slaves 
on the other. As a result of the former 
division, a small artisan class, who were 
mostly self-employed, sprang up. As a result 
of the latter division, the germs of class- 
struggle were injected into the society. Under 
the feudal system, the serfs worked for their 
masters in return for protection from outside 
enemies and crude provision of food and 
shelter for themselves and their families. 


The next stage, which may be called the 
handicrafts stage, bought in a number of 
social and economic changes, thereby lead- 
ing to the birth of labour problems. The 
village self-sufficing economy broke down, 
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when artisans could not sell their finished 
products in their own villages. A new class 
of traders or merchants, from whom later 
our entrepreneurs arose, was born. These 
traders explored the markets in other villages 
and other countries and, wherever necessary, 
supplied capital to artisans. Commerciai 
centres and towns came into existence, The 
discovery and colonisation of America, the 
rounding of the Cape, the Indian and 
Chinese markets, trade with the colonies, the 
increase in the means of exchange and com- 
modities and improvement in navigation and 
land communication enabled the merchant 
class to gain prominence at the cost of the 
feudal lords. Craft guilds controlled the 
artisans regulated the quantity and quality 
of manufactures and marketed the goods. 
These guilds were dominated by master- 
craftsmen, whose young friends and relatives 
were recruited through the stages of journey- 
menship and apprenticeship. Appreciable 
progress was being made in accumulation of 
wealth, division of labour and division of 
classes, 

Gradually the handicrafts stage gave way 
to workshop stage, when the necessity for 
manufacturing a large quantity of products 
with standardised tools and without much 
skill was felt. The master-craftsmen, who 
were specialised in artistic goods, had a 
limited market, when the small manufac- 
turers replaced them by capturing the general’ 
market with their standard products. The 
relations between the manufacturer and his 
assistants were cordial, sympathetic and 
personal, though they were the relations 
between an employer and his employees, 
between a master and his servants. This 
relationship gave birth to our labour prob- 
lems, such as, recruitment, employment, hours 
of work and wages, though these problems 
were elementary and non-controversial in 
nature, There is, however, no doubt that the 
labour problem was born. 
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The credit of making the labour problem 
complex and explosive goes to the next stage 
of Man’s activity, the modern factory system. 
The entrepreneur or the middleman was 
responsible for the new industrial order with 
its large-scale production and machinery and 
this order by turning the skilled craftsmen 
into unskilled manual workers and by bring- 
ing in a mass of people from agriculture to 
industry, complicated the labour problem. 
The opening of the world markets gave 
additional opportunities to traders and mer- 
chants, who, on accumulation of more and 
more capital in their hands, started to 
function as producing entrepreneurs and 
industrial capitalists. The cordial and per- 
sonal relations between the master and 
journeyman underwent a complete change, 
when they were replaced by those of the 
master and servant, wherein the greatest 
value was attached to the worker’s wage. 
The gulf between the employers and 
employees continued to widen till they began 
to look at each other as distinct groups with 
divergent interests. 


The modern labour problem owes its 
origin to three main factors, which are inter- 
related: (i) transformation from the work- 
shop stage to the modern factory system; 
(ii) migration from rural to urban areas in 
the wake of industrialisation; and (iii) 
attitude and industrial policy of the State. 


The transformation from the workshop 
stage to the modern factory system means 
replacement of the tools by machinery, of 
small manufactures by large scale enterprise 
and of simple employer-employee relation- 
ship by modern impersonal industrial 
relations. According to Marx, the factory 
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system overthrows both simple and organic 
co-operation, revolutionizes the manufactures, 
handicrafts and domestic industries, intro- 
duces machinery and causes the most 
revolting exploitation of women and children, 
The machinery brings in more and more 
female and child labour, prolongs the work- 
ing day, undermines morality, prevents 
education of children and increases death 
rate among the labourers.’ 


Though the account of Marx was some- 
what exaggerated because of its political 
shade, Indian conditions before independence 
provide numerous illustrations of “the 
inhuman exploitation of human flesh and 
blood.” The foreign entrepreneurs, actively 
supported by the foreign rulers, exploited the 
resources of India—industrial, mineral and 
human. The indigeneous handicrafts indus- 
tries were destroyed by machinery industries 
and craftsmen were turned into unskilled 
labour. Till the beginning of the 19th 
century, Indian industrial activity was mainly 
in the nature of village handicrafts serving 
purely local needs, and of urban (often 
artistic) industries serving wider, and to 
some extent foreign, markets.’* Because of 
the very nature of the industry, the master- 
craftsman could not be a capitalist. The 
artistic excellence and economic importance 
of the handicrafts had a rapid decline in the 
last century, because of three important 
causes: (i) the disappearance of the native 
Indian courts, where the handicrafts were 
in demand; (ii) the establishment of an 
alien rule with the influx of the many foreign 
influences; and (iii) the competition of a 
more highly developed form of industry.”* 
The alien rule, improvement in transport and 
communications, change in the tastes of 





11Capital, Vol. I, Part IV, Ch. XV. The whole chapter describes the merciless exploitation 
of human labour by means of ‘automatic mechanical monsters.’ 
12G, E. Hubbard—Eastern Industrialisation and Its Effect on the West, (2nd Edition, 1938), 


pp. 237-48. 


18D, R. Gadgil—The Industrial Evaluation of India (4th Edition, 1946), p. 38. 
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people in favour of foreign goods, cheapness of 
machine-made goods, weakening in the power 
of guilds, capitalist enterprise of foreigners, 
laissez-faire policy of the State and the 
absence of any organised industry to replace 
the cottage economy—all these factors helped 
the machine-manufactured industries win the 
field. 


The absence of any statutory control and 
the urge to maximise profits with minimum 
resources mark the early stages of industrial 
development, with the excessive exploitation 
of the unorganised mass of workers by such 
means as long hours, low wages, insanitary 
conditions of living and working and employ- 
ment of women and children even for heavy 
manual work. The evidence before the 
Bombay Factory Labour Commission, for 
example, revealed that gins and presses some- 
times worked both night and day, with an 
hour’s rest in the evening. “The same set 
continues working day and night for about 
8 days, and when it is impossible to go any 
longer, other sets of hands are procured, if 
they can be found... .There is no. change of 
hands except at meal times. The hands that 
work from 4 a.m. to 10 p.m. are paid from 
3 to 4 annas per day....Those working 
these excessive hours frequently died.” From 
another evidence it was observed: “Gins and 
presses never stop for meals; as a rule the 
hands take their meals at the gins... .they 
supply the gins mechanically three parts 
asleep, and a child at the breast sucking one 
minute and throwing cotton in the machine 
the next. They go on working day and night 
until they are completely worked out...... 
It will be found that the women had worked 
day and night for as long as a week at a 
stretch. ...worked 23 out of 24 hours...... 
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The women are looked upon as part of the 
gins, and two or three hours is the largest 
time they can be absent out of the 23 without 
any notice being taken of it.”!* These con- 
ditions have not completely disappeared. For 
example, our Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal 
Nerhu writes, “Industry developed during 
the war and produced enormous dividends— 
100 per cent to 200 per cent from the jute 
mills of Bengal and the cotton mills of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and elsewhere...... 
And yet the workers who created these 
dividends lived at an incredibly low level of 
existence—in ‘filthy, disease-ridden hovels’ 
with no window or chimney, no light or 
water-supply, no sanitary arrangements... . 
In Bombay, where Indian capital was more 
in evidence, an enquiry commission found in 
one room, 15 feet by 12, six families, in all 
thirty adults and children, living together. 
Three of these were expecting a confinement 
soon and each family had a separate oven in 
that one room... .I remember visiting some 
of these slums and hovels of industrial 
workers, gasping for breath there, and coming 
out dazed and full of horror and anger. I 
remember also going down a coal mine in 
Jharia and seeing the conditions in which 
our women-folk worked there. I can never 
forget that picture or the shock that came 
to me that human beings should labour 
thus.”?* 


The labour problem is thus taken to be 
the result of the modern industrial system. 
As this system has been dominated by the 
capitalist mode of production, the evils of 
exploitation were attributed to capitalism. 
Marx built his arguments on this assumption, 
so skillfully and so brilliantly, that in tradi- 
tional analysis, capitalism is considered the 





14D. H. Buchanan—The Development of Capitalist Enterprise in India (1934), pp. 302-5. 
The main complaint of Marx also was that the worker is considered as an appendage of 
the machine and not as a human being. 

15Discovery of India, pp. 424-5. 
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challenge, to which the labour problem and 
the labour movement are the responses.'® 


Migration from village to town has also 
contributed to the growth of the labour 
problem, because of its contribution to the 
class of industrial proletariat. The migration 
may be due to various factors; in India it 
was due mainly to increase in population and 
decline in village crafts—both factors leading 
to increasing pressure on land. The per capita 
area of cultivated land has steadily declined 
from 111 cents in 1921, to 104 in 1931, to 94 
in 1941 and lately to 84 in 1951.17 A new 
class of landless labourers is thus created and 
turns towards the cities and towns, mainly 
to get employment in industry. In India the 
proportion of urban to total population has 
steadily increased from 11.2 per cent in 1921, 
to 12.1 in 1931, to 13.9 in 1941 and to 17.3 
in 1951. Most of these persons swell the 
unskilled sector of the industrial labour force 
and by increasing the supply bring down the 
demand for labour, They are at a disadvan- 
tage, economically, socially and _psycho- 
logically. Normally a new worker starts at 
the lowest rung of the ladder, getting the 
minimum wage of an unskilled worker. The 
job, even when he gets it, is not secure and 
often he has to work as a badli. At the same 
time, he has to meet a higher budget in his 
city life. Socially, he is thrown into a new 
glittering environment, which is completely 
different from his rural atmosphere. Often 
he has to live in slums and face squalor and 
disease. Psychologically, he finds it difficult 
to adjust to the new life and work. As an 
agricultural worker, he was bound neither 
by specific hours nor by specific speed of 
work. He could select his own methods and 
pace of work. As an industrial worker, he 
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is expected to go to the factory at a parti- 
cular time, work for specified hours, with a 
minimum prescribed speed, abide by the 
various rules regarding work and safety and 
strictly follow the discipline of the factory. 
Accustomed to work in a comparatively free 
atmosphere, the worker does not like to abide 
by the factory rules and regulations, in the 
framing of which he had no hand and by 
the beliefs, customs and relationships, which 
are quite different from those in his rural 
life. This resentment turns into hostility in 
the impersonal atmosphere of the factory and 
the worker comes to believe that the manage- 
ment are either indifferent and treat him like 
a part of the machinery or are exploiting him 
taking advantage of his helpless position. As 
a result he either goes back to his village or 
stays in the city as a discontented worker, 
aggravating the labour problem. 


The attitude of the State is another 
contributing factor to the labour problem. 
In India till the end of the First World War, 
the State treated the labour problem with 
a laissez-faire attitude and did not intervene, 
except through the Factories Legislation, 
which was initially instigated by the 
Lancashire millowners. It allowed unscrupu- 
lous employers to earn profits by resorting to 
unfair means of exploitation of labour. Its 
policy now is to go to the other extreme. 
Through legislation, adjudication and tri- 
partite conferences, it strives to have control 
over labour. Through expansion of the public 
sector, it desires to have control over industry. 
It has been a controversial point whether the 
labour problem in a State-owned industry is 
better solved than that in a private enterprise. 
In a few cases it was observed that the 
problem became worse, because efficiency and 





16Article on—“The Labour Problem in Economic Development—A Framework for a 
Reappraisal” by Kerr, Harbison, Dunlop and Myers in the International Labour Review, 
March 1955. Even non-communists like Commons, Cole, the Webbs, Perlman and Polanyi 
have considered labour movements as responses to capitalism. 

17Census of India, 1951, Part I-A-Report, p. 141. 
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quick disposal were substituted by more 
impersonal relations and routine Government 
methods. The State cannot be absolved from 
the charge of profit-motive also, because its 
major aim of industrial and agricultural 
policy appears to be to strive for maxi- 
misation of its revenue. In the agricultural 
field, for example, the interest of the State 
in recognising the land system has been 
throughout confined to the convenience in 
the collection of maximum land revenue and 
not to agricultural efficiency or welfare of 
agriculturists. The same policy was continued 
in the industrial field also. 

The nature of the labour problem depends 
on various factors, such as, the source of funds 
for capital expansion, supply of labour, type 
of management, speed of industrialisation, 
stage of technology at which industrialisation 
begins and the sequence of growth among 
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industries..* The solution of the labour 
problem must take into consideration the 
stage of economic development of the country. 
Problems in an underdeveloped economy will 
have to be tackled on a different footing than 
that in a developed economy, because the 
nature and the scope of the problems are 
different. For example, the unemployment 
problem of Western countries relates mainly 
to cyclical unemployment, while in under- 
developed countries like India it has bearing 
on seasonal, technological and disguised 
unemployment. Labour saving devices, which 
have been useful in Western countries, will 
merely aggravate the unemployment problem 
in India, where labour intensive methods 
must be adopted. The different nature of 
economy creates a different labour problem, 
which should be solved in a different way 
from that adopted in the Western countries. 





18For details see the article on “The Labour Problem in Economic Development” by Kerr, 
Harbison, Dunlop and Myers in the International Labour Review, March 1955, pp. 228-30. 














TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS FACE DIAGNOSIS 
AND TREATMENT 
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Tuberculosis is a fell disease; and those affected by it are not merely victims of T. B., 
but of several accompanying social, psychological and economic problems. Discussing these, 
the author points out that a trained social case worker is needed to deal with them. The 
author is of the opinion that untrained persons or those trained in other fields cannot deal 


with them properly. 


Dr. (Miss) Banerjee is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Pulmonary tuberculosis takes many 
different forms, but its onset is usually 
somewhat insidious. Amongst the early 
symptoms are loss of weight, loss of appetite, 
night sweats, fever or any combination of 
these or sometimes others. Cough is nearly 
always present at some stage of the illnesss, 
generally throughout. At first it is often a 
dry, short, ineffective cough with very little 
expectoration. As the disease develops it 
becomes easier and the sputum more profuse. 
Haemoptysis or spitting of blood may occur 
as an early feature or may appear only late 
in the disease. Pain in the chest occurs in 
some cases. As the disease progresses the 
patient becomes emaciated, the cough is 
constant and the fever and sweat pronouced. 

Due to the insidious nature of the disease, 
the diagnosis is often preceded by a period 
of varying length during which the patients 
present symptoms which are suggestive but 
not necessarily typical of T.B. As the major 
portion of our public is ignorant about the 
nature of the disease, it has been observed 
that patients do not usually attach any 
importance to symptoms like lassitude and 
loss of appetite and weight. Although cough 
and sputum are not uncommonly present, 
they are not often the symptoms which make 
the person seek advice. The prevalence of 
smoking is responsible for this frequent 
neglect of symptoms by the general public. 


Later when they cause some discomfort or 
the fever persists, there is a tendency to 
ascribe them to any factor present in the 
environment like excessive heat, worries and 
inability to obtain a particular type of diet, 
etc. The patients do not think in terms of 
a physical check up. At the most they buy 
a ‘nerve tonic’ because of depression and 
irritability. 

It has also been observed that in those 
people who have some knowledge of the 
disease and its symptoms, there is often a 
tendency to rationalise anything the truth of 
which may be frightening to them. Thus the 
patients belonging to this group ignore the 
early warnings and continue their normal life 
till the disease gets an upper hand and 
compels them to adopt some remedial 
measures. 


Unconscious or conscious denial of the 
truth regarding the seriousness of the disease 
is not only a factor that leads to its neglect. 
Some people by nature are reluctant to give 
in to any disease as it symbolises their defeat. 
They fight till the last and resign themselves 
to a medical check-up when completely 
overpowered by the disease. 

Besides, in poverty stricken families, men 
are very busy earning bread for the family. 
Going to the hospital for a physical check-up 
means losing several hours in queues, medical 
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examinations and subsequently the day’s 
wages. 


Indian women specially are capable of 
suffering silently for an idefinite period of 
time. In poor families they are so deeply 
engrossed in the household affairs that they 
hardly get any time to think about themselves. 
Also, their culture teaches them to live for 
their husbands and children. As a result a 
number of female T.B. patients do not pay 
much attention to their personal ailments and 
they seek treatment only when inconvenience 
caused by the disease significantly hampers 
their daily routine of work. 


When discomforts like chest pain or 
excessive lassitude cannot be disregarded any 
more, T.B. patients start taking home-made 
medicines or those advised by friends and 
relatives. Some patients take to herbs while 
some resort to religious devices and seek their 
remedies in temples and pilgrimages. This 
is not the fate of numerous adult patients 
only but of various child patients too, 
suffering from pulmonary T.B., .for their 
parents have faith in those remedies. 


As the disease slowly advances and becomes 
increasingly troublesome, the above measures 
are given up and patients seek outside 
treatment. Medical facilities very often are 
not within their reach. Our villages and small 
towns do not have diagnostic and treatment 
facilities. If at all a physician is chosen by 
the patient, he is not always the best either 
because such a person is too expensive or 
stays too far or his timings are inconvenient. 
In many instances the patient or his relatives 
are not even aware of his existence. It is often 
the quack who comes forward at such times 
and offers remedies by which he claims to 
have cured thousands of sufferers. Once the 
patient is in his clutches, he is doomed. He 
makes the disease sound very complicated and 
mysterious, so that it goes beyond the under- 


standing of the patient and thereby he 
(quack) gains his full confidence. 


Even those patients who are in a position 
to consult qualified doctors are not always 
fortunate enough to get an early and correct 
diagnosis because many a physician fail to 
recognise the disease. The relative absence of 
abnormal physical signs is of the utmost 
importance in this disease. Good physique 
and absence of physical signs by no means 
preclude the presence of active pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Teaching in medical colleges 
should conform to this fact in order that 
students are trained to avoid the error of 
referring for radiological examination those 
patients only who show some physical signs or 
severe symptoms. Many valuable months are 
often wasted by the failure to appreciate the 
need for a skigram in all suspicious cases 
or in those who are known contacts in house- 
holds, neighbourhoods or hospitals. 


Again, there are some physicians who are 
unwilling to inform the patient or his relative 
about the existence of tuberculous lesion. 
The secretiveness about the disease is based 
on the assumption that the patient will not 
be able to bear such an announcement and 
stand the shock of it. In some cases it may 
be true but otherwise it is a very unscientific 
generalisation. It confuses the patient most 
when he is called for treatment and is not’ 
told about the nature of the disease. It is very 
difficult for the patient to subject himself to 
many a complex examination and painful 
treatment and at the same time to be told 
that there is nothing very much wrong with 
him. As a result many patients get dis- 
couraged and fail to report for check-up. 
If the patient is explained the nature of the 
disease and what can be done about it, he 
will have the courage and strength to stand 
the mysterious and long-drawn out course 
of treatment. 
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From what has been stated above, it must 
not be understood that the acceptance of 
correct diagnosis is a spontaneous and effort- 
less process on the part of patients, Usually 
patients’ reaction to the diagnosis is almost 
one of panic. To most of the patients the 
diagnosis comes as a bolt from the blue. 
They feel that their life is doomed. Some 
patients after hearing the diagnosis are 
stunned and have remarked later, “I felt I 
was in a dream, I wanted to forget the harsh 
realities of life and thought that the world 
was not real and whatever seemed to have 
happened to me was just a piece of imagi- 
nation”. Some patients have remarked, “The 
world started shaking and I understood the 
doctor saying that I had T.B. of lungs”. Some 
look calm and serene after the diagnosis is 
revealed to them but in reality they go 
through a terrible inner turmoil. In short, 
most patients experience a mental shock as 
soon as they are told about the diagnosis. 
Though most of them do not know the full 
implications of the disease, they at least know 
that it is terrible and the very word T.B. in 
their mind is associated with some calamity. 


There are some patients who find it ex- 
tremely difficult to accept the diagnosis 
emotionally. They go from doctor to doctor 
hoping that some one may suggest a milder 
diagnosis while the majority accept the 
diagnosis with a heavy heart. The latter 
group feels that “the diagnosis cannot be 
wrong for it is given by doctor and also the 
screeming report cannot be wrong because the 
rays penetrate their flesh and bone and 
detect the disease.” 


It has been noticed that the patients who 
have some education or those who come from 
cultured families are able to realise the 
serious nature of the disease as compared to 
those who come from backward and illite- 
rate families. In the former group people 
on finding diagnosis are more afraid of the 
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effects of the disease on their social life (e.g. 
being looked down upon by relatives and the 
community) than in the latter. 


As the incidence of tuberculosis is highest 
amongst the young population, there is a 
great fear on the part of patients regarding 
the disease affecting those sectors of their 
life badly which are of prime importance at 
that age; e.g. a young mother diagnosed as a 
T.B. patient has a terrible fear in the area 
of parent-child relationship. She is afraid 
that during her illness her children will not 
be taken proper care of and that they will 
be looked down upon and branded as ‘future 
T.B. cases’. The mother feels that even to 
her children’s future happiness and on ques- 
tions of their marriage, etc., she may be a 
stumbling block. She cannot even fondle her 
children any more without jeopardising their 
health. She has the fear that the children 
may be taken away from her. 


Again, the young wife is afraid whether 
she will be of any use to her husband— 
whether he will not remarry or whether her 
in--laws will not look down upon her. 


The bread-winner of the family has the 
fear of losing his job and consequently his 
position in his social circle. He has worries 
about the maintenance of his family. 


Over and above all these, there is no doubt 
that in the minds of youthful T.B. patients 
there is the fear of death and shattering of 
their dreams for the future. Also there is the 
lurking fear of becoming a financial burden 
on the family. 


In cases of older age groups, over 50 or 
55 years, afflicted with T.B. it is found that 
the patients are shocked by the diagnosis. 
This shock, however, is not so much in the 
area of shattering of hopes or fear of death 
but more in the area of their being a burden 
to their children. One finds in our country 
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that old people usually feel that they have 
discharged their duties in life and should 
spend their last days in religious thoughts 
and should accept death as a gift of God. 
But because their children or relatives have 
to incur a heavy expenditure due to their 
illness, they are worried and often resist the 


Serious and difficult as are the problems 
of the acceptance of diagnosis on the part of 
the tuberculous, there is the later and still 
greater problem of treatment. There is no 
doubt that the advantages of treatment of 
the tuberculous in a hospital or sanatorium 
as an in-patient far outweigh the advantages 
of treatment on O.P.D. basis and our physi- 
cians often recommend the former for the 
treatment of T.B. patients. 


In our country, however, there is a great 
as T.B. remains on the waiting list for admis- 
shortage of beds in t.b. hospitals and sana- 
toria. Out of these beds, some are available 
only on payment while others are free or 
semi-free. There is always a great demand 
for beds, specially the free ones and it very 
often happens that the patient diagnosed 
as T.B. remains on the waiting list for admis- 
sion in the hospital or sanatorium till his 
disease is aggravated and he dies. 


Some patients, who are keen on being 
hospitalised after their physician recom- 
mends in-patient treatment, feel very frus- 
trated when they are not able to secure a 
bed. They do not have any desire to take 
treatment on O.P.D. basis for they feel that 
that is not the best treatment (as the doctor 
had suggested S.P.D. treatment) and also 
because they do not have energy to attend 
the O.P.D. regularly. 


Then there are patients who do not 
want to be warded. The patients who have 
lost some relative in a sanatorium or hospital 
have a gloomy picture of the whole affair 
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and they are reluctant to undergo insti- 
tutional treatment. 


Admission into the sanatorium means 
‘exclusion if not expulsion from the accus- 
tomed world’ and it looms large on the 
minds of patients. There is a great fear 
regarding “what would happen to me 
there” and the course the disease would take 
in the institution. Some patients are afraid 
to face this anxiety away from their homes 
and families while others have the fear of 
further infection in the sanatorium. 


It has also been seen that some patients 
are prepared to go to a hospital or sanatorium 
for the treatment of their disease but the 
members of their families, though keen on 
their recovery, are not willing to send them. 
The emotional tie is so strong that the 
relatives are not in a position to bear the 
separation. Sometimes they have the feeling 
that nobody can take care of the patient so 
well as they themselves can, and, therefore, 
do not send the patient out of home. 


Then the patient who is despised by her 
spouse or relatives has a lurking fear that 
under the pretext of institutiona] treatment 
they will get rid of her. Usually this sort 
of fear is noticeable in the case of a wife 
who is neither sure of her husband’s love 
nor that of the members of his family. The 
patient who is a young mother feels that’ 
her little ones may break away from her 
if she is away from them long. 


Also, in the mind of some patients 
admission into an institution for the care 
of the disease implies being branded as 
tuberculous for the whole life. 


Fear of isolation from the family, guilt of 
bringing about additional financial strain on 
the members, and the humiliation of seeking 
economic assistances from relatives or friends 
for the use of the family and for meeting 
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the cost of one’s medical treatment is a great 
obstacle in the path of emotional acceptance 
of treatment. 


Patients who hold jobs are afraid of 
losing it. They do not know how long they 
have to be in the sanatorium and for how 
long the authorities would grant them leave. 
They are not sure whether their stay in the 
sanatorium would affect their practice and 
promotion or whether the authorities would 
take the opportunity to ‘sack’ them because 
they are tuberculous. 


Some orthodox patients hate the idea of 
getting treatment as an in-patient for in 
that case they have to eat food touched 
by others not belonging to their caste and 
they have the fear of being polluted by the 
touch of ‘untouchables’. They show much 
resistance to accepting their services and, 
therefore, resent hospitalisation. 


Thus though the desire to get well is 
predominant in human mind, some of the 
above mentioned factors come in the way 
of treatment. On the other hand, there 
are some patients who are eager to undergo 
institutional care not solely due to their 
interest to get well. In some cases the 
prominent reason which makes patients 
eager to leave home is the fear of infecting 
other members of the family. This fear is 
uppermost in the upper middle class. As, the 
people in this group are more educated, 
they know more about the nature of the 
disease and the manner in which it spreads. 
So they are more conscious of the danger 
of spreading the disease. Many patients 
think that they have the prestige of the 
family to keep up. Because of them the 
whole family may be branded as tuberculous. 
This attitude denotes slight traces of guilt 
also in patients. Some have remarked, “I 
am lucky to have such parents, but they are 
unlucky to have a child like me”. Besides, 


they fear that if any other member of the 
family ever contracts the disease they will 
be blamed. Such patients prefer to keep 
the distance between themselves and their 
family. The patients who are mothers feel 
the responsibility all the more in regard to 
their children; “My only desire is that my 
children shall not get this disease from me” 
is a statement made by many mothers. 


Some patients who feel exhausted all the 
time due to the disease know that they 
would not be able to get rest at home. 
In a crowded home the patient is not 
usually able to get sufficient rest. She feels 
neglected and ill at ease in the chaos and 
commotion of a large Indian family. If 
she is the daughter-in-law, the situation 
becomes worse. She does not feel free 
enough to lie down and rest when the mother- 
in-law is up and about. Or she may feel 
embarrassed to have any special nutritive 
food. Nobody gets any time to give her any 
special attention and the husband may 
think that it is not proper on his part 
to see to the comforts of his wife in a joint 
family. So many a patient have to escape 
to a hospital or sanatorium for getting the 
rest which they very badly need. There are 
some patients who do not have anybody to 
take care of them at home. They prefer 
institutional treatment. Though not prima- 
rily bothered about treatment, they want to 
be looked after by the institution. 


Patients who are in extreme poverty and 
do not even get enough to eat and have 
no happiness in the family, find in the 
sanatorium or hospital a nice escape from 
dull and drab reality. Sanatorium provides 
better food, bed and rest facilities when 
compared to their own home. It is not 
strange to hear remarks like, “At home there 
was nothing but drudgery and not even two 
square meals a day; at home my relatives 
never gave me a drop of milk—in our country 
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the dead are given the care for want of which 
they die”. 

Then there are patients who are keen to 
be admitted into an institution with the 
primary motive of getting well when such 
care is recommended. Perhaps they know 
that many of the surgical operations involved 
in the treatment of the tuberculous cannot 
be performed at home or medical recom- 
mendations cannot be strictly followed there 
and so they need institutional care. Some 
entertain very high hopes regarding their 
cure as they have seen or heard of cases 
cured. 


Thus thousands of patients face the 
problem of tuberculosis in our country. They 
are of all ages and at different stages of the 
disease and suffering from varied discomforts 
and having different home back-ground. 
They come from homes of different economic 
levels, where the atmosphere may be one of 
security, rejection, family tension, over- 
protectiveness or reasonable discipline and 
so the diagnosis and treatment means diffe- 
rently to different persons. : 


In our country there is a great need for 
adequate diagnostic and treatment facilities 
for t.b. patients. In the Second Plan it is 
hoped there will be provision for the control 
of this disease to a great extent—there will 
be more beds, better equipments and more 
trained personnel to fight the disease. 


Yet throughout all these efforts we are not 
to overlook the Patient as a Person. We 
need to understand the individual as a whole, 
ie., not only a person suffering from or 
suspected of some disease but a person beset 
with certain social and emotional difficulties 
as well. 


The interrelationship of physical, social 
and emotional factors needs due recognition 
in the practice of medicine. It is evident 
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that although scientific discoveries may con- 
tinually advance medical treatment, the most 
expert care is of no avail if social and 
emotional factors involved in the disease are 
ignored. It is waste of medical treatment if 
the patient after his disease is arrested 
cannot lead a satisfactory life and resume 
his normal duties due to the faulty attitude 
of the employer, It is waste of national health 
if the patient at the early stage of the disease 
cannot take the timely treatment due to fear 
of losing his job or being a social outcaste 
or due to some vague fears of which he 
himself may not be aware. 


It is in the area of social and emotional 
components of disease that the services of 
medicosocial workers are indispensable. 
Social workers with specialised training in 
medical social work from accredited schools 
of social work will be needed in diagnostic 
centres, hospitals, clinics, sanatoria and 
domicilliary service units, for individualised 
service to patients and their contacts. 
Medical social workers know the way of 
helping patients when they are experiencing 
some inadequacy in their capacity to cope 
unaided with their own affairs. Their 
approach is one of talking things over in an 
unhurried atmosphere of goodwill. It is one 
in which the personality of the client is 
respected, in which he and his family can 
have their say as fully as they like, in which 
they become active participants in any plan 
that is made. It is the technical know-how, 
derived from professional training and 
specialised experience that understands the 
individual, that knows what community re- 
sources may be used to help meet the need 
and how to use them. In the course of the 
interviews the client is helped to talk out 
his repressed feelings to a person who can 
accept him non-judgementally, allay his 
anxieties and provide him support which 
enables him to face his difficulties better. 
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The medical social workers make use of these 
interviews to dig deep into the psychological 
causes of a person’s behaviour (e.g., resis- 
tance to treatment) and then relates his 
disease to his problems, forming a basis on 
which the diagnosis and treatment can 
proceed on the right lines. When a person 
is helped to realise the reason why he 
behaves in a particular way, he develops an 
attitude of objectivity and reasonableness 
which facilitates his medical diagnosis and 
treatment. 


Besides medical social workers in T.B. 
clinics and hospitals, we also require medical 
social workers in public health departments 
and community welfare centres, to bring 
about medico-social approach in various 
health programmes of the country. This 
involves a great responsibility on the part 
of health authorities to select proper medical 
social work personnel for their programmes. 


It has been seen that in some hospitals 
and clinics today there are persons appointed 
as medical social workers who have no 
specialised training in medical social work. 
They may be having a degree or diploma 
from an accredited school of social work 
but their field of concentration or special 
interest in the school was something other 
than medical social work. As they cannot 
get a job in their field of concentration or 
special interest due to various reasons, they 
conveniently declare themselves competent 


to take up any post in any field of social 
welfare and get into the field of medical 
social work. Health authorities are often 
misguided in this matter. They have a 
feeling of satisfaction that they have created 
the post of a medical social worker and 
appointed one. But the so called medical 
social worker himself or herself does not 
know what medical social work is. As a 
result the profession of medical social work 
suffers as does the medico-social programme. 
It is very much like appointing an ophthal- 
mologist for the post of a gynaecologist and 
vice versa and then’ expecting both 
ophthalmic and gynaecology departments to 
do their jobs well. 

In India there is, no doubt, a dearth of 
trained personnel. But that should be no 
ground for filling posts hastily by people 
not qualified for them. It will be better 
on the part of health authorities to plan 
out ahead of time how many medical social 
workers they will need every year and then 
request various schools of social work that 
have facilities for medical social work 
training programme on post graduate level 
to train up such workers. After the comple- 
tion of their training they should be absorbed 
in medical social work fields immediately 
on adequate salaries. Medico-social work is 
a new field in India and in order to be 
on sound footing and to be of value to 
patients and their families, it has to develop 
slowly but steadily. 




















TRAINING BLIND WORKERS IN THE COLONIES 





WILFRED ALTMAN 





Blindness is at once a social menace and an economic challenge and the cost of 
supporting blind people in colonial territories runs into millions. But schemes for industrial 
training in Africa are now setting a pattern for other territories. 


Six years ago, the British Empire Society 
for the Blind was incorporated as the first 
organisation of its kind to operate in the 
Colonial Empire. Its task could be summed 
up in the fact that there were a million blind 
men, women and children in British colonial 
territories—three times the blind population 
of Britain and the U.S.A. put together—and 
that nine-tenths of this blindness was esti- 
mated to be preventible. 


In 1945, five years prior to the incorpo- 
ration of the British Empire Society for the 
Blind, the Colonial Office and the National 
Institute for the Blind set up a joint- 
committee to investigate blindness in the 
colonies. This Committee soon realised that 
it was confronting a major social problem. 
After studying all available facts in the 
United Kingdom, it sent a delegation to 
Africa and the Middle East. Twelve colonies 
were visited during a ten-month tour 
covering 35,000 miles. 


Grim Facts.—The resultant report pointed 
to the fact that the four West African colonies 
alone had a blind population of at least 
300,000; that in Northern Nigeria, one 
person in 70 suffered from blindness, and 
one in seven had eye disease. In an extensive 
area of the Northern Gold Coast, onchocer- 
ciasis, a blinding disease carried by the 
Simulium fly, attacks half the population. 


In some villages of this area—known 
locally as the “Country of the Blind”’— 
investigators found that a fifth of all male 


adults were blind. In East Africa, their 
report stated, at least 15 per cent of the 
population was affected by trachoma. In 
some areas, the infection was as high as 80 
per cent. School examinations in different 
provinces of Tanganyika showed that up to 
66 per cent of the children suffered from 
this eye disease. 


In Central Africa, investigations pointed 
to the fact that, in Nyasaland alone, there 
was a blind population of between 20,000 
and 25,000, including 3,000 young people, 
or twice the number of blind school children 
in England and Wales. Trachoma and con- 
junctivitis, endemic throughout most of the 
Middle East, were major causes of blind- 
ness and disability in Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus and Aden. 


Human Suffering and Economic Loss.— 
Behind these grim facts, as the B.E.S.B.’s 
first annual report in 1950 explained, is a 
tragic story of human suffering and economic , 
loss. Most blind people in the colonies live 
as family dependants, or as beggars wander- 
ing from town to town in search of alms. 
Blind children were often exploited by 
beggars’ guilds, and there was evidence that 
a few African tribes still practised infanti- 
cide of blind children. 


Quite apart from the human suffering, 
food, clothing and shelter for the million 
people who were producing nothing repre- 
sented a loss to the colonies of at least £10 
million per annum. To teach a blind man 
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a trade costs less than to support him in 
idleness for five years. Basketry, weaving, 
mat-making, pottery and __leatherwork 
were all suitable occupations—trades in 
fact on which the European blind had 
built up their tradition of skill and 
independence. 


But to give the impression that no action 
had been taken up to 1950 to deal—how- 
ever inadequately—with this great social 
problem would be unjust. In a number of 
colonies, resolute action to prevent blindness 
and to care for the blind had been taken by 
governments, missions, voluntary societies 
and individual workers. 


Central Organisation.—This, then, was 
the background against which the British 
Empire Society for the Blind was incor- 
porated in 1950 to act under the direction of 
an executive committee whose first six 
members were appointed by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and the National 
Institute for the Blind. This committee was 
empowered to take action in every territory 
of the British Colonial Empire to prevent 
blindness and to advance the education, 
training, employment and welfare of the 
blind. 


The day-to-day direction of the work of 
the Society was entrusted to Mr. John 
Wilson, O. B. E., who, although blind him- 
self through an accident at school, won a 
scholarship to Oxford, having learnt Braille 
and studied at the Worcester College for the 
Blind, and then obtained an Honours 
degree in Jurisprudence and a diploma in 
Social Sciences and Administration. At 21, 
Mr. Wilson had been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the National Institute for the 
Blind. It was in this capacity that he 


became secretary of the Committee of the 
Institute which the Colonial Office set up to 
investigate blindness in the colonies. He was 
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a member of the small delegation touring 
Africa and the Middle East. 


Towards the end of last year, Mr. Wilson 
returned from a three-month tour of 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Kenya, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Southern 
Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protecto- 
rate. Earlier in 1955, he visited British 
Guiana, Trinidad, Barbados, the Leeward 
Islands, Jamaica and the Bahamas. 


“Our job in these, and indeed in all 
colonial territories,’ Mr, Wilson told me in 
an interview at the Society’s offices in 
London “is to mobilise all forces which can 
be brought to bear on the problem of blind- 
ness, and working in co-operation with in- 
ternational agencies, governments, missions 
and social welfare agencies in the colonies. 


First Five Years—To indicate the achieve- 
ments of the Society during the first five 
years to 1955, Mr. Wilson quoted from its 
last annual report. 


“In a score of territories, which together 
contain more than two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the British Colonial Empire, the 
foundations have been laid of a permanent 
system of blind welfare. The number of 
blind children at school has doubled; the 
number of blind adults in training has in- 
creased ten-fold. Thirty new schools and 
training centres have been established, six 
more are being built and an additional 
eighteen have been planned. Braille 
alphabets have been devised for practically 
every written language in the colonies. 
Teachers and blind welfare workers have 
come to the U.K. for special training from 
16 different colonial territories. 


“Surveys to reveal the extent and causes 
of blindness have been conducted in areas 
containing twenty-four million inhabitants. 
New eye clinics have been established by 
governments in many territories and the 
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Surrounded by pupils of a Gold Coast School for the Blind is Mr. John Wilson, Secretary of the British 
Empire Society for the Blind who lost his sight at the age of 13, and his wife. The Society plans to open 
training centres to teach sightless people to lead active, useful lives. 














Mr. John Wilson, Secretary of the British Empire Society for the Blind, describes the advantages of 
Braille writing to the Emir of Kane. 


A photograph taken during Mr. Wilson’s recent tour of West Africa. 
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number of eye treatments has increased 
dramatically, International interest has been 
focused on some of the main causes of 
tropical blindness and important research and 
control measures are now being successfully 
undertaken.” 


“As a result of my last tour,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “the Society decided for the next 
three years to concentrate its attention and 
much of its accumulated reserves on the 
problem of finding realistic employment for 
the blind in rural areas.” 


“We have already established that this sort 
of thing is possible. Blind Africans are being 
trained as farmers in Kenya, as village crafts- 
men in Central Africa, and for variety of 
rural occupations. During the next three 
years, the Society will collaborate in five 
experimental schemes which together will 
train 1,200 blind Africans for rural occu- 
pations, and, at the same time will build up 
a nucleus of trained instructors.” 


Community Projects—Mr. Wilson des- 
cribed a basic village unit already in existence 
on the shores of Lake Mweru. It consisted 
of a group of huts, crude, mudbrick cons- 
tructions with grass roofs, erected by the 
local people for a few pounds and staffed by 
two trained village instructors. There were 
thirty blind students being taught not Braille, 
artithmetic and polite manners, but the trades 
of their village. This was a fishing com- 
munity where life is made up of nets, canoes, 
fish-curing and simple agriculture, No attempt 
was being made to “improve” these blind 
people; they were simply learning, success- 
fully, to become average members of their 
tribe. 


“Geoffrey Salisbury, the modest author of 
tne scheme, warned me that it wasn’t much 
to look at,” said Mr. Wilson, “but it fitted 
into the village and that was what mattered.” 

The point about these schemes is that they 
are inexpensive to establish and maintain, 
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and the huts can be built by the local 
authorities for not more than £600. African 
teachers and instructors, recruited in the 
villages and trained either by a supervisor or 
at a centre such as Bwana Mkubwa or 
Salama, are readily available. At the end of 
the demonstration period, the centre, from 
which the African supervisor on a bicycle 
could maintain contact with up to 100 blind 
workers within a 50 mile radius, can be 
absorbed into the normal administration and 
life of the village. 


“These schemes collectively,” Mr. Wilson 
added, “might well set a new pattern of work 
for the blind, not only in Africa, but also for 
other ‘under-developed’ territories. Nothing 
like them has been attempted before in 
blind welfare.” 


Local Support——What was the reaction to 
them by the local authorities? 


“I can tell you about my experience in 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, which is by 
no means unique. There the Government is 
extremely keen to introduce some realistic 
scheme of welfare for the blind. They regard 
it as one of their major social problems and 
have for some years been urged by the chiefs 
to do something about it. 


“When I was there, the Divisional Com- 
missioner at Lobatsi convened a meeting of 
the paramount chiefs, some of whom had * 
come from as far as 700 miles, and we spent 
a whole day beneath a large gum tree on the 
lawn discussing my village training centre 
scheme. There was a murmur of incredulity 
as the Commissioner said that in Britain 
blind people read with their fingers, they 
work big machines in factories, earn their 
living and support their families. Then I 
read at random from the Braille Mail, and 
this, together with an attempt at writing 
Braille phonetically in the Chuana language, 
caused something of a sensation. 
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“By the end of the day a detailed scheme 
had been worked out. The only difficulty was 
to decide in which village to start, as all 
the chiefs wanted to get on with it. The 
five principal villages were selected and in 
each case the chief undertook to father the 
scheme. At other areas, we were to provide 
an expert to supervise it.” 


World Problem.—Further schemes of this 
kind have also been planned in Kenya and 
Uganda; in Tanganyika, there is to be a 
demonstration centre for village craftsmen; 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, it will 
be designed to take into account that the 
economy is based largely on the fishing 
industry; in Southern Rhodesia and Uganda, 
an attempt is to be made to train blind 
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African women in food-growing, 
rearing and home-management. 

The work of the British Empire Society 
for the blind and its affiliated orga- 
nisations in 28 territories from the 
West Indies round the world and _ the 
Pacific has already been acknowledged as 
one of the most outstanding developments of 
voluntary social service in recent years. The 
United Nations has estimated that there are 
at least 10 million blind people in the world 
and that most of them live in areas removed 
from specialised medical and welfare services. 
Thus the leadership which the British Empire 
Society for the Blind is giving in this field— 
and its obvious success in terms of human 
and economic betterment—clearly has an 
importance beyond the immediate objective. 
(New Commonwealth, London) —BIS. 
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GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT AND MODIFICATION OF 
SELF ATTITUDES 





Dr. S. K. ParuKH 





_Attitude is a holistic concept and is a result of certain environmental factors. In the 
following article, the author mentions the various factors that lead to the formation of certain 
attitudes. This discussion will be of help to those who are concerned with the problems of 


changing people’s attitudes. 


Dr. Parukh is on the faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The Meaning of Attitude—Attitude is a 
holistic concept. It has been defined as 
“readiness to behave”. Murphy defines it as 
a ‘set’ towards or against certain things. 
Allport defines it as a ‘mental or neural state 
of readiness, organized through experience, 
exerting a directive or dynamic influence 
upon the individual’s responses to all objects 
and situations with which it is related.”* A 
generalized set or attitude may be activated 
by a specific motive in an actual situation. 
Under such circumstances we speak of the 
functioning attitude. 


Generally speaking there are two important 
aspects of attitudes—motor and mental. By 
some it is considered a physiological trait, 
by others, a mental disposition. The difference 
however, should be really one of emphasis. 
Gemelli, for instance, considers attitude as an 
action-tendency. Allport also emphasises both 
motor as well as mental components of 
attitudes. He states: “The term (attitude) 
appears without a qualifying adjective, and 
implicitly retains both its original meanings; 
a mental aptness and a motor set”. 


When attitudinal ‘sets’ repeat themselves 
in various interactive situations, they gradu- 
ally become stable aspects of the whole perso- 
nality pattern. Personality characteristics are 
thus formed which may guide individual 
behaviour in one or other direction. 


5 


How do attitudes ‘Set in’—A_ genetic 
study of attitudes show the predominant 
influence of family life in the early crystalli- 
zation of sets. That parental attitudes 
influence children is a fact that is frequently 
recognised but seldom realised in its full 
significance. Whether through ‘imitation’, 
‘identification’ or deliberate indoctrination the 
child builds up a ‘frame of reference’ similar 
to that of the parents, who have themselves 
imbibed it from a larger social and cultural 
milieu. 

There are many ways in which a child 
imbibes a certain attitude or derives a 
certain ‘frame of reference’ due to parental 
influences, He may either be influenced by 
direct tuition or by adoption of the prevail- 
ing attitudinal pattern of the family. Even 
before the child is born parental hopes and 
aspirations run wild—ready to be superim- 
posed, directly or indirectly, upon the grow- 
ing child. Eager for love and security, the 
child often readily conforms to the outlook 
and opinions of the parents. Out of this 
conformation to the parental pattern of 
behaviour grows a system of self-evaluation. 
If the general parental attitude is one of 
rejection the child develops within him a 
self-depreciatory attitude and vice versa. If 
there is an oscillating discrepancy in the 
behaviour of the parents, the child is likely to 
assimilate this in his own attitudinal pattern. 
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It seems that where parents are at odds with 
each other using the child as an instrument 
for dominating or influencing one another, 
children develop ambivalent attitudes or 
contradictory patterns of self-attitudes which 
may later on pave the way towards neurosis. 


As the child grows into adulthood parental, 
influence is gradually replaced by ‘parent- 
figures’ or authorities—social, educational or 
religious. Authority plays an important part 
in structuring attitudes. What we usually 
call rational choice is very often a selection 
guided by the choice of someone else—the 
leader, the teacher, the prophet, etc. The 
greater the tendency towards parental depen- 
dence, the stronger is the influence of 
authority in later years. These influences, 
like the parental ones, help to pattern or 
re-inforce self-evaluation. Just as parental 
rejection may lead to self-depreciatory atti- 
tudes, so can rejection by peers, teachers, 
etc. lead to self-evaluation that may help 
or hinder social participation and general 
adjustment. 


An important role in the development of 
attitude is played by language and our 
reactions to it. Attitudes may be ‘silent’ 
(non-verbal) or formulated (verbalised). 
Attitudes, considered as evaluatory processes 
range from subtle psycho-physiological ten- 
dencies to consciously crystallized evaluation 
or creeds. Language, with its many assufnp- 
tions, plays an important role in the 
formulation of these attitudes and creeds. 
Unawareness of these assumptions frequently 
leads to distortions of attitudes. Various forms 
of these assumptions have been treated by 
Korzybski and his associates**. Chase 
states the following types of semantic 
blocks: 

“Confusing words with 


things (or 


identifying the map with the territory. 
Confusing levels of abstraction. 
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Inability to distinguish between a fact 
and an inference. 

Faith in absolutes. 

Leaving important characteristics out. 

False identifications, 

Two valued judgments. 

Belief in the power of words as such 
—the word, magic. 

The pursuit of meaningless questions”*. 


Besides this symbolic function, language 
has another function, which, for lack of a 
better word, we shall call ‘reactive’. Not 
only do words indicate reactions; they also 
stimulate reactions. This reactive capacity 
not only to what one does, but also to what 
one says he does, lays down the pattern of 
innumerable attitudinal reactions. The origin 
of these reactions lies in the verbal reactions 
of others (especially parents) , which gradually 
become verbal self-reactions. The voice of 
one’s parents becomes the voice of cons- 
cience; or, as the psycho-analyst would say, 
the parent of the priest becomes the 
Super-ego. Thus through the initially public 
and latterly private verbal reactions, the 
whims and fancies, the cultural prejudices, 
the moods and tendencies of society are 
transmitted from parent to child, from one 
generation to another. 


Ego-Involved Attitudes—One important 
fact emerges when we review the above— 
significant role of slef-reactions in the crys- 
tallization of attitudes. We notice that the 
way in which an individual evaluates him- 
self reflects the evaluation of others to him. 
These others are in the initial stages parents, 
and later on siblings, teachers, social and 
cultural groups, etc. We also noticed that 
the symbolic system provides the means 
whereby the public opinions about oneself 
gradually become private. For instance, the 
individual who is rejected by others gradually 
tends to reject himself, thus introducing into 
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his system self-condemnatory attitudes. These 
influences begin to work as early as twelve 
to eighteen months and gradually structure 
into a comprehensive system of self-evalua- 
tion. This system of self-evaluation we 
sometimes call the Ego. 


It is generally recognised that the most 
important valuation attached by an indi- 
dual is usually that with reference to his own 
self, for the way in which an individual looks 
at himself forms a ‘frame of reference’ that 
guides most of his reactions. As compared 
to attitudes that do not spring from the self, 
these Ego-involved attitudes are more 
pervasive, more deeply rooted and therefore 
much more difficult to change. Murphy 
states: ‘Each person, thing or idea becomes 
touched with the brush of my Self-hood. 
The Self is always context even it is not the 
figures’. 


What are the dynamics of Ego-involved 
attitudes? Basically, every individual main- 
tains an internal balance of function within 
the larger function of the organism-as-a- 
whole. So long as the organism works as 
a functional whole, it is able to maintain 
an optimum rapport with its environment, 
both physical and social. Such a total 
response is sometimes called ‘organismic’ 
as opposed to partial. Unfortunately, under 
the present stage of man’s development, an 
individual’s responses especially in the inter- 
relational field can hardly be called ‘orga- 
nismic’. Under the impact of the symbolic 
system, originally developed for economy in 
adaptation, more and more of man’s res- 
ponses have become word-conditioned. The 
responses are usually directed not to the 
‘object? but to its part-translation as a 
sign or symbol. This replacement of the 
total constellation of reactions by the 


partial and symbolic reactions often intro- 
duces functional split in man’s behaviour. 


No doubt the symbolic system has its role to 
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play. But when this part-reaction super- 
cedes the sphere of an individual’s total 
reaction-field, then this distorts rapport with 
the environment. For instance, instead of 
reacting to the individual as a whole, we 
tend to react to symbols like ‘Jews’, 
‘Communists’, ‘Gujaratis’, etc. According to 
the symbol attached, we tend to accept or 
reject that individual. 


More important than an_ individual's 
reactions to others are his own reactions to 
himself. Here also we notice a tendency to 
react to oneself as a symbol or image. A 
thing becomes a different thing if it is ‘my’ 
thing, ‘my’ theory, and so on. According 
to how one labels it (mine or yours), one 
tends to look at it with different attitudes. 
Many of our attitudes are formed on the 
basis of their conformity with arbitrary rules 
that are Ego-centric. To put it differently, in 
the life of most of us a selective reaction- 
sensitivity to the ‘me’ or ‘mine’ determines 
the formation of a system of related attitudes. 


Implications of Ego-Centred Attitudes— 
Establishment of the Ideal.—Fortunately or 
unfortunately, such factors as chance envi- 
ronmental situations or individual differences 
in capacities put a barrier to the unhampered 
progression of this particular reaction- 
sensitivity. The growing individual soon 
discovers that in the interest of security his 
own Ego must give way to the more powerful ° 
Ego of his elders. This dual pressure, Ego- 
suppression and Ego-expression, creates a 
state of conflict and sometimes even 
threatens to disorganise the integrity of the 
individual. In trying to avoid this threat, the 
individual may resort either to ‘behavioural 
duplicity’ or defence mechanisms. 


The mechanisms underlying ‘behavioural 
duplicity’ are interesting. An individual may 
be outwardly forced to accept defeat with a 
smile but may inwardly remain bitter and 
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full of vengence. Outwardly he may pay 
lip-service to social demands and standards; 
inwardly he moulds his action according to 
the dictates of the Ego. In this way is 
brought about a division in the total 
personality of man. This division between 
words and actions, between ‘overt’? and 
‘covert’ speech seldom gets bridged for the 
vast majority of people. Nor does society 
insist that it be bridged. The individual who 
does not openly flaunt prevailing social mores 
can well be tolerated. 

But social toleration is not necessarily 
self-acceptance. The division continues to 
disturb the individual until he himself accepts 
even in his private world the same formula- 
tions that he has prepared for the acceptance 
of others. One safe way to do this is to 
replace the dichotomy between ‘covert’ and 
‘overt’ speech by the dichotomy between 
speech and action, in other words, by accept- 
ing a formulation ‘in principle’ only. In this 
way arises, closely related to self-reactions, 
a system of concepts we call the ‘Ideal’. 

We can make bold to define an ideal in 
this context as a goal projectively maintained 
but never actually realized. Whatever other 
purposes an ideal may or may not serve, it 
certainly helps to maintain an individual’s 
positive self-reactions without forcing him 
to translate these into immediate actions. 
One often comes across individuals who, 
throughout their life, try to become good, 
sympathetic or tolerant and who, strangely 
enough, consider each failure as a step 
towards the desired goal. Attitudes may thus 
be relieved from the stigma of Ego-centrism 
in the private self-reactions of the individual 
himself by his establishing an ideal in con- 
formity with social mores. The establishment 
of an ideal thus removes the necessity of 
immediate transformation and whilst facili- 
tating postponement helps to maintain 
positive self-attitudes. It can thus be placed 
in line with other defence mechanisms. 


Dr. S. K. 
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Modification of Ego-involved Attitudes— 
Direction of Change-—The problem of the 
modification of Ego-centred attitudes is 
complex and difficult. In attempting to deal 
with the problem of modifying self-attitudes, 
it seems necessary first to discriminate beween 
Actual self-attitude and Idealised  self- 
attitude. 


Actual self-attitudes involve evaluation of 
the self as it actually is. It means objective 
self-appraisal as compared to ‘self-glorifica- 
tion’. In case of the former, one is aware 
of the positive as well as the negative aspects 
of the self. There is a greater degree of 
awareness and a lesser degree of denial or 
repression. In a fairly extensive research 
based upon ratings of interview materials, 
it was found that those with a tendency 
towards self-glorification (high on Prejudice 
Scale) revealed a lack of insight into the 
dynamics of the present or actual self.6 The 
experiment also revealed that the greater 
the degree of inner security an individual 
possesses, the more likely he is to accept his 
present self. Thus the exeperimentors noticed 
a close relationship between present self 
awareness and a tendency towards objectivity 
a willingness to probe into and discover 
tendencies and impulses that might throw 
light on how one’s total personality functions. 


Idealised self attitudes may be considered 
as the opposite of present self attitudes. 
For the purpose of this paper, we may define 
it as the attitude one develops towards the 
self not as it actually is, but as one imagines 
it to be. It is not the attitude towards the 
self as observed and experienced but as 
desired or glorified. In other words, it is 
an attitude towards the self that does not 
exist in reality. 


The above distinction between actual and 
imagined self gives us a clue to the modifi- 
cation of self-attitudes. It follows from the 
above that the direction of change in 
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self-attitude should be from the idealised or 
imagined to the present or actual self- 
attitudes. Such a change would provide a 
basis for a realistic approach to oneself. The 
matured individual looks at himself, not at 
his reflected image through the pink screen 
of fantasy. Looking at or evaluating the 
actual or functioning self is no doubt often 
a rude shock. So long as one refuses to look 
elsewhere than at the fantasied or projected 
image of the self one can bask in the warmth 
of positive self-attitudes. One may even ‘play 
up’ to the picture of this idealised self. But 
since it is a role that does not spring from 
the spontaneous expression of his actual or 
real self, it is likely to fizzle out in times of 
crisis or may result in a contradictory 
behaviour pattern. For instance the man who 
believes himself to be a great patriot may 
become violently indignant at the insults 
meted out to his countrymen in a foreign 
land, yet would not hesitate to squeeze the 
same countrymen to amass wealth. Such 
attitudes have a subtle but wide social 
significance. Many acts of cruelty done by 
righteously indignant individuals: are per- 
formed not in the service of justice but in 
the service of the self that functions beyond 
the threshold of consciousness. 


An increase in the capacity to see oneself 
as one is can be brought about in a 
psvchotherapeutic situation. Objectivity with 
reference to one’s own self, however, is a 
social problem and can be tackled best in 
homes and classrooms. Unfortunately, the 
emphasis in education is often on the preven- 
tion of overt deception only. Within the 
classroom situation, the young individual 
who lies to others must no doubt be made 
to see that he is resorting to an anti-social 
action; but the one who learns to lie to 
himself, who is structuring his life on the 
basis of self-deception, or who is unable to 
see himself as he is, is potentially much more 
dangerous both to himself and to others for 
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he is daily acting under the dictates of the 
false image of himself which Burrow calls 
the ‘“I” Persona’. 


Educational Implications.—Little specific 
information on change of self-attitudes is 
available. An attempt is made to outline a 
few suggestions, 


We noticed earlier that the origin of 
evaluative self-attitude lies in the opinion of 
others. To be accepted as one is (not for 
one’s admirable qualities) is a great help 
towards realistic self-acceptance. Unfortu- 
nately, both at home and in the school, 
acceptance is mainly selective. The child 
with capacity and intelligence receives greater 
acceptance and recognition than the one who 
is mediocre. As a matter of fact, mere un- 
reserved acceptance of one individual by 
another has such salutary effects that it has 
been accepted by Rogers and his associates 
as one of the most important techniques in 
psycho-therapy. Acceptance releases inhibi- 
tion and leads to a relaxed state in which 
one feels free to ‘look at’ both the positive 
and negative aspects of the functioning self. 
The individual who is accepted by others and 
thereby learns self-acceptance would be less 
likely to run away from himself. 


The above has definite educational impli- 
cations. It suggests that a non-threatening 
acceptant climate is of extreme importance’ 
in educational institutions. Discussing the 
role of acceptance in the classroom situation 
Eiserer states: ‘If teachers accept students 
as they are, allow them to express their 
feelings and attitudes freely without con- 
demnation or judgment, plan learning 
activities with them instead of for them, 
create classroom atmosphere relatively free 
from emotional strains and tensions, conse- 
quences follow which are different from when 
these conditions do not exist.’” This means 
that the teacher must have a philosophy of 
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acceptance so integrated into his personality 
as to enable him to translate it into action 
in his everyday relationship with students. 
It is, of course, possible for him to learn 
some of the techniques to put these attitudes 
into practice. The important thing, however, 
is not the technique but the attitude. 


Education again can play a worthwhile 
role in helping students to be free from 
arbitrary value judgments about the self. 
The meaning of the words ‘arbitrary’ and 
‘organismic’ in this connection can be best 
expressed by the following illustration: 


Suppose the child hits the baby brother. 
The mother says, ‘This is bad’. The child 
is naturally unable to see the social signi- 
ficance of his act. Nevertheless the child 
does not reason thus: ‘Mother says ‘this 
is bad’, but I must find for myself the reason 
for her value judgment’. For the child, 
‘This is bad’. A value judgment is thus 
formed which is not directly experienced 
or understood. Such a value judment remains 
as an ‘artificial limb’ of the child when he 
grows up. It never gets completely integrated 
in his total personality pattern. Rogers 
symbolises this as follows: 


‘The values attached to experiences and 
the values which are a part of the self- 
structure in some instances are values 
experienced directly by the organism, and 
in some instances are values introjected or 
taken over from others, but perceived in 
distorted fashion....as if based on the 
evidence of one’s own sensory and viseral 
equipment... .It is here it seems that the 
individual begins on a pathway that he later 
describes as ‘I don’t really know myself’.* 


It is possible to mould Education so as 
to raise a new generation of individuals free 
from the weight of these ‘artificial limbs’? 
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Psycho-analytical literature tells us what 
havoc very early enforcement of values can 
cause in the life of a child, who is unable to 
assimilate these values into his total self. We 
know for instance the consequences of too 
early toilet training, or too rigid a programme 
of ‘socialization’. It is one thing to prevent 
the child from harming himself and others; 
it is another to pass a value judgment upon 
him (‘Bad’ boy, ‘hostile’ child, etc.) and by 
impinging this value judgment, to pave for 
him the way to a divided self. 


In or outside the classroom the teacher’s 
work is not to give value labels to a student 
but to see that his pent up emotions get an 
avenue of expression. This calls for a change 
in our educational philosophy. It calls for 
a shift from ‘living up to the Ideal’ to ‘living 
with a sense of freedom’ that comes with 
the opportunity for release. 


One last word. Just as self-acceptance is 
facilitated through being accepted by others, 
it is also facilitated by learning to accept 
others. The individual who has not learnt to 
tolerate others will direct the same intolerant 
attitude to himself. This lack of tolerance of 
oneself is an important factor in the mecha- 
nisms of repression and denial, resulting in 
self-depreciatory attitudes, Education, which 
at present is concerned mainly with manu- 
facturing scholars should give increasing 
importance to foster the spirit of acceptance 
and toleration so much needed in present day 
society. In an atmosphere of genine accep- 
tance, aggression, selfishness and many other 
self-enclosing processes lose their raw edge. 
The educated man, by accepting others, can 
evoke a spirit of self-acceptance in the latter. 
What now happens within the psychothera- 
peutic clinic can become an accepted pattern 
of social interaction. To establish such a 
pattern should be one of the main goals of 
higher education. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARDS FAMILY PLANNING 
(A Study of Pre-Action Attitudes of 100 Women of Urban Community) 


LAKSHMAN PRASAD 





The concept of family planning is as old 
as civilization. It is not new to India, which 
has been a home ‘of sexual science and 
planning. Ancient texts like Brihad Aranyak 
Upanishad describe numerous devices for 
preventing conception. As centuries rolled on 
we became oblivious of family limitation and 
nourished the misconception that family 
planning scheme is a boon from the west. 
After independence we became conscious of 
unrestricted growth of population with its 
disastrous consequences on the resources of 
the country accompanied by widespread ill- 
health and low standard of living. The 
Government of India has incorporated the 
policy of population control in its First Five 
Year Plan, and a sum of Rs. 4 crores to 
arrest the rapid growth of population is also 
proposed to be spent during the Second 
Plan period. 


Family Planning clinic and Research 
Centre——A unique approach in the sphere 
of family planning has been initiated by the 
Family Planning Sub-Committee of Aligarh 
Maternity and Child Welfare Trust. The 
Family Planning Clinic and Research Centre 
has been established for extending help and 
guidance in birth control practices and 
research programme simultaneously, aiming 
at studying attitudes, motivations and be- 
haviour patterns of married couples towards 
family limitation. The project also studies 
the desirability, reliability, acceptability and 
effectiveness of various contraceptive 


measures. The family planning clinic and 
research centre work together as a unit for 


propagating and popularising the knowledge 
of planned parenthood. 


The survey is a long term plan for com- 
prehending the impact of socio-psychological 
factors on reproductive patterns. The 
“Interview Schedule” method has _ been 
employed as an investigating tool for this 
purpose and social workers make individual 
contacts for winning the confidence of 
people and enlisting the community co- 
operation. After this, the desired investigation 
is effected. The survey has been concentrated 
in lower middle, middle and upper middle 
classes, whose income falls between Rs. 50/- 
and Rs. 400/- per month. Hitherto much work 
in the shape of clinical advice and guidance 
has been brought about in this direction and 
100 women have so far been interviewed for 
the purpose. No definite and generalised 
results can be drawn from a small sample of 
100 but at least some idea about the nature 
of the problem can be ascertained. The inves- 
tigation work so far undertaken reveals 
the following results: 


It has been found that an overwhelming 
majority of women, i.e., 72% of total sample 
prefer the use of birth control measures and 
are willing to learn some techniques of 
planned parenthood by which they can avoid 
and postpone conception till desired. On 
further investigation it was reported that 32% 
of women were already practising birth 
control before this enquiry. 

The following table gives the age classifi- 
fication of those who are keen to learn some 
methods of birth control: 
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TABLE I 

Average Interval No.of Women Percentage 
15-20 years 3 3% 
20-25 years 13 13% 
25-30 years 17 17% 
30-35 years 25 25% 
35-40 years 9 9% 
40-45 years 5 5% 
Above 45 years 0 0% 

72 72% 





The above table reveals that the age group 
comprising women from 20 to 35 years of 
age has shown desire for adopting planned 
parenthood measures to ensure fertility 
control. The obvious reason for this is that 
during this period women can conceive as 
many as 10 or 12 times. On further analysis, 
it was noted that most of the mothers who 
have given birth on an average to 5.5 
children are prone to limit their family by 
learning some suitable methods. 


Only 28 out of 100 women investigated 
so far are not in favour of planned parent- 
hood and they have put many arguments in 
support of their stand. This group of women 
can be divided into five sub-groups. First 
group comprises of those women who believe 
that methods are against their religious faith, 
affect sentiments and injure the feelings. 
The women belonging to the second group 
have natural desire for children, specially 
male issues. Third group includes such women 
who are newly married and who as a rule 
have little urge to avoid conception. 
Fourth group consists of such women 
who plead that sufficient spacing is ensured 
by nature itself; so the question of family 
planning does not arise at all for them. 
Last group includes old and infertile women. 
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TABLE II 


Showing reasons for not adopting fertility control 
methods: 








Reasons for unwillingness No. of Percentage 
to adopt family planning Women 
1. Against religious faith, 
belief and sentiments 6 6% 
2. Desire for children 
(specially male issue) 7 7% 
3. Newly married 2 2% 
4. Sufficient spacing main- 
tained by nature 5 5% 
5. Others: 
(a) Old and infertile 6 6% 
(b) Health ground 
etc., etc. 2 2% 





The literacy index of women investigated 
so far is as high as 50%. Out of the 50 
literate interviewees, about 40, ie. 80% of 
literate women are very keen to learn the 
methods of conception control. The result 
shows that as literacy standards go up, the 
willingness to learn birth control methods 
increases, 


Knowledge of economic standard is also 
essential for undertaking effective measures 
for propagating and popularising various 
methods. The survey points out that 46% 
of the total women willing to know of some 
suitable methods of family limitation belong 
to the income group ranging from Rs. 50/- 
to Rs. 200/- per month. The result shows 
that in order to propagate and popularise 
different methods of fertility control, the 
attention of family planning workers should ° 
be focussed on this income group. 


Out of 100 women under investigation, 
only 32 mothers have already been planning 
their family by using various methods of birth 
control before this enquiry. In course of 
investigation, it was reported that inspite 
of their best and sincere efforts to avoid 
pregnancy they failed sometimes, due to one 
or other reason. So far as methods are 
concerned, only six methods are prevalent 
among these interviewees. The Rhythm 
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method is most common and is being widely 
used by 37.5% of the total women. 9 women 
have developed a sense of moral restraint 
and thereby they plan their family. Rubber 
condom and Interruption measures are 
generally adopted by menfolk and the per- 
centage stands as low as 4% in each case. 
It can now safely be predicted that a quite 
good number of women are not taking the 
help of chemical and mechanical means. 
These women have also complained that 
such methods are not very much reliable and 
effective. 


TABLE III 


Showing the frequency of birth control 
methods used: 


No. of Women 














Methods under use Percentage 
1. Rhythm 12 12% 
2. Abstinence 9 9% 
3. Coitus Interruption 4 4% 
4. Rubber Condom 4 4% 
5. Medicine 2 2% 
6. Operation 1 1% 
Total 32 32% 
TABLE IV 


Showing the age classification of women using 
methods of family limitation: 








Age Group No. of Women Percentage 
15-20 years 0 0% 
20-25 years 5 5% 
25-30 years 8 8% 
30-35 years 10 10% 
35-40 years 6 6% 
40-45 years 3 3% 
above 45 years 0 0% 





The table shows that the concentration of 
use of contraceptive measures has been 
noticed in the age group, 20 to 35 years. 


The statistical analysis goes to point out 
that 60% of women whose income ranges 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 per month are actu- 
ally using methods of family limitation. As 
regards the literacy of these women, it stands 
as high as 74%. This shows that the practice 
is more prevalent amongst the educated 
group of women than the illiterate. 
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Field Experience.—It has been observed 
during the course of investigation that the 
scope of family planning should not be con- 
fined to only limitation of family and spacing 
of children but be extended to broader 
aspects of family life. It should include help 
to infertile couples, sex education, marriage 
counselling, marriage hygiene, family budget- 
ting etc. An integrated approach is essential 
to maintain the solidarity of family as a unit. 


Prejudices Against Family Planning.— 
Most of the women have developed many 
prejudices against birth control. These pre- 
judices vary from group to group and lack 
of rational thinking is responsible for this. 
The various factors responsible for it can 
be classified as follows: 


(a) Religious and Cultural 


(b) Educational 
(c) Psychological 
(d) Economic. 


Religious and Cultural—The primary 
objection to contraception is that it is 
immoral and opposed to religious feelings 
and sentiments. Some women nourish a 
strong and deep seated belief that children 
are the gift of God and one cannot go against 
His will as it will amount to Divine wrath 
and misfortune. Besides, this the Hindu 
couples have an ardent desire for a male 
child who will perform sacred and religious 
rites and duties and also continue the line 
of descent. Those who crave for male issues, 
continue conception till they are gifted with 
one, even at the cost of numerous female 
children, A son is thought to be an asset 
to the family and a source of security for his 
parents in case of invalidity, old age and 
misfortune. 


Cultural norms, values, ideals and tradi- 
tions are so deeply ingrained in the minds 
of people that it is an uphill task to alter 
and incline their views concerning fertility 
control and rational spacing of children. 
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Educational.—Then the lack of education 
and knowledge in women obscures their 
understanding of higher values of planned 
parenthood in their lives. They fail to realise 
the part played by family planning in 
endorsing positive physical and mental health 
and happiness. There are others who exhibit 
a severe fear complex regarding the investi- 
gation and believe that the Government is 
going to put a check forcibly on the size of 
the family, and further the limitation of 
family is a step towards communistic pattern 
of society which they think will infringe and 
go against the social, political and cultural 
values of Indians, 

A significant number of mothers are totally 
ignorant of family planning measures and 
others who know about it have very poor 
knowledge regarding the proper use of con- 
traceptives. Most of them employ the rhythm 
method of conception control but the 
amusing part of it is that they have no clear 
understanding and idea of fertile and infertile 
period and as such, practise wrong physio- 
logical rhythm and sooner or later meet with 
failure. ; 

Psychological—Rumour plays a_ great 
role in turning and prejudicing the minds 
of people against the reliability and effec- 
tiveness of various contraceptive measures. It 
is noteworthy to mention here that some of 
the orthodox ladies condemn the use of all 
contraceptives on the ground that it will 
shake their religious belief and might 
eventually lead to conversion of faith. 


The field experience goes to point out 
that a great number of couples deplore the 
operative method of birth control because 
they consider it a risk to life and also believe 
that surgical operations impair proper organic 
functions and some sort of trouble might 
spring up for the rest of life. 

A few respondents put forth the plea that 
the practice of planned parenthood measures 
might prevent the appearance of great 
personalities like Gandhiji, Tagore, etc. 
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Economic.—The evidence of this study 
indicates the great role of the economic 
factor which determines the promotion or 
failure of family planning measures among 
masses. A valid objection against birth 
control is that it is beyond the pockets and 
much beyond the intelligence of the vast 
masses of the Indian people. The unpopu- 
larity of the scientific means of conception 
control is also due to the fact that one or 
two room tenements do not provide sufficient 
privacy for using and keeping the same and 
hence they prefer orally administered drugs 
to mechanical appliances for ensuring 
fertility control temporarily. Another re- 
markable thing observed is that mechanical 
appliances are used by males only as it does 
not require skill and special guidance in 
their use. 


Another argument advanced by the people 
is that the prevalent contraceptives are 
not reliable and are also harmful to the 
couple. They are eager to know of an ‘ideal’ 
contraceptive which should be absolutely 
reliable, fool-proof, cause no inconvenience 
or minimise pleasure of either sex, would 
not restrict the spontaneity of the coitus, 
physiologically harmless to the couple and 
to the future progeny, should be cheap, easy 
to use and necessitate little skill and special 
guidance in its administration. 


However, if a generalised opinion is per- 
missible, it will be found that there is a 
growing appreciation of the health hazards 
of too frequent pregnancies to both mothers 
and children. The women have also realised 
that a large-size family threatens not only 
the food, clothing and shelter of the present 
generation, but lowers the living standards of 
the family. Thus the cultural, educational 
and scientific advances are consigned to the 
background. The mother now opines that 
limited family is a means for better housing, 
prosperous living, better educational standard, 
better medical care and adequate provision 
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of personal attention to each individual 
child. An overwhelming majority of women- 
folk are eager to learn methods which will 
put a check to uncontrolled fertility but they 
wish that the advice should be reached to 
their homes because they hesitate and feel 
ashamed to attend clinics and thus learn 
measures openly and publicly. There are 
others who want that the help and guidance 
should not only be restricted to family 
limitation but also be extended for treatment 
of other diseases. Free treatment of sterility 
is necessary if the family planning pro- 
gramme is to prove successful. 

Then there are other problems which face 
the propagation of birth control measures. 
A significant number of wives do not wish 
to learn it without the consent of their 
husbands as they are not free to take 
independent decision unless their menfolk 
give consent and approve the idea. So in 
view of the successful working of the scheme, 


propaganda among menfolk is the first and 
foremost object to be taken up by way of 
group meetings and individual contacts in 
order to enlist their active co-operation. 


To overcome all these hindrances and 
handicaps categorised above, the ever in- 
creasing importance of educating the public 
in family planning should be recognised. 
Proper propaganda and publicity through 
films, posters, leaflets, models, pamphlets etc. 
would minimise fear, suspicion and prejudice 
and would prove conducive to the propa- 
gation of family planning measures. The 
creation of strong public opinion will pave 
the way for effective transmission and 
diffusion of the scheme among the teeming 
millions. Family planning is essential for the 
welfare of the mother and the child and as 
such, the advice should be disseminated to 


Jatgest number of people at a cost which 


suits the social and economic conditions of 
the masses. 
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SOCIAL CASEWORK AND CULTURAL PROBLEMS 





(Mrs.) Manu M. Desat 





Social Casework is a technique of “tackling problems of human relations as well as 
other social and economic problems at an individual level’. In a country like India with an 
integrated cultural and social pattern, an individualised technique like casework is likely to 
raise various problems. In the following article, Mrs. Desai discusses some of the problems, 
and suggests suitable solutions thereof. She provides answers to the questions raised by many 


doubting Thomases of casework. 


Mrs. Manu Desai is a member of the Faculty of Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 


Bombay. 


“As I am today a named part of my whole 
life, is it possible that I am here only a named 
part of the total cultural pattern?” James 
Plant. 


What is casework? To what extent should 
cultural factors be taken into account in 
understanding the individual and _his 
problems in casework? Should they be 
tackled? How far should the case worker go 
in handling cultural contents in casework 
situations? These and many similar questions 
are continuously raised by those engaged in 
social welfare work, specially in India, 
whenever they are attempting to adopt this 
new technique, developed and refined in a 
foreign land. 


Scepticism about the successful utilisation 
of casework as an important technique in 
dealing with people, often expressed in India, 
can be partly explained by the differences in 
the social and cultura! setting, and partly by 
the confusion the terms “casework approach” 
and “casework technique” have created in 
the minds of some people. Some clarification 
of these terms therefore may help to avoid 
this confusion. While the term “casework 
technique” refers to the specific skill of 
tackling problems of human relations, as well 
as other social and economic problems, at 
individual level, wherein the individual with 
his unique combination of strength and 
limitations is the focus of the case worker’s 


attention, the term “casework” as approach 
refers to the manner in which the individual 
is tackled, and is governed by the principles 
of casework, such as the principles of 
self-determination, self-realization, _ self-res- 
ponsibility, respecting the worth and dignity 
of the individual, mobilising the strength in 
the individual and his social situations, etc. 
Social workers all over the world have found 
many of these principles applicable in their 
work with people at different levels. Hence 
they are considered basic to all social work. 
For, integration of these principles into the 
personality of the worker determines the 
nature of her approach to people and their 
problems, no matter where she works, The 
principles of casework as they relate to 
cultural problems are in no sense different 
from those stressed above, but their appli- 
cation in situations wherein cultural factors 
are involved indicates a special emphasis in 
practice. Hence it is necessary to emphasize 
cultural orientation in our casework training. 
Such a training would involve awareness of 
the impact of culture upon the make-up 
of an individual and his ways of feeling and 
behaviour, as well as the use that the case- 
worker can make of such an awareness in her 
profession. 

The term “case” itself seems, many a time, 
to have created a feeling of uneasiness, not 
only on the part of those on whom “case- 
work” as a technique is being used, but also 
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on the part of those who are rendering this 
service. This is, because the term “case” is 
usually suggestive of existence of some sort 
of “pathology” or “abnormality”, which is 
likely to arouse the feeling of anxiety and/or 
resentment. For, no one would like to be 
a physical or a mental “case” and be marked 
out as different from the rest. Current usage 
in India of the term “individual approach” 
instead of the term “casework” explains this 
feeling of the people in general. The need 
to emphasize use of casework in helping the 
healthy to remain healthy can, hardly be 
ignored. Again, it is often believed that 
“casework” is not useful in an underdeveloped 
country like India, where the problems are 
mass problems and have to be tackled at 
community and national levels. An explana- 
tion of this feeling is also to be found partly 
in the survival of traditional, cultural and 
social patterns which emphasize corporate 
life, a life of close inter-dependence between 
the members of larger social groups such as 
family, caste, community, etc. An individual’s 
problem is the problem of the whole group 
and it will not be considered appropriate for 
the individual to take his problems out of his 
social group and discuss it with apparently a 
total stranger. Thus, as the social and cultural 
traditions in India emphasize corporate life, 
much more than the individualized life, a 
technique wherein the individual rather than 
the group becomes the centre of attention, is 
likely to be viewed with suspicion, anxiety 
and even resentment. Again, majority of the 
early social welfare agencies in India have 
been activities-oriented rather than tech- 
niques-oriented and their activities are often 
multi-purpose, requiring integration of all 
the techniques rather than the use of one 
single technique, such as, casework, group 
work, etc. Even in casework agencies, 
handling of the environment factors, in- 
volving social, cultural and economic situa- 
tion has to proceed before attempting to 


enable the individual to accevt, understand 
and handle his inner stresses and tensions.. 


Recent associations of casework with 
psychiatry, psychology and_ psychoanalysis 
have led some to look upon casework, as 
involving more of correctional and treatment 
aspects than preventive or promotive aspects 
of dealing with human problems. Few 
realise that a child guidance clinic, with an 
efficient team of a case-worker, a psychologist 
and a psychiatrist is more intended to suggest 
preventive measures, which, in the long run, 
lessens the strain on correctional and treat- 
ment institutions for the delinquent, malad- 
justed or disturbed children. It helps to cut 
down the cost of maintaining long-term 
institutional care for such children, by helping 
them with their problems in and with their 
own families. The usefulness of “casework” 
in sensitizing the worker to people and their 
problems at any level and in any situation 
is often lost sight of in the tussle between 
the case-worker and those who doubt its 
usefulness in a given situation. 


Turning now to the casework situation 
itself, the first question that arises is, “what 
is a casework situation, and how does it 
arise?” Man, with his individual needs and 
drives lives in the world of external reality 
to which he has to adjust, and at the same 
time, find self-satisfaction and happiness in 
the very process of this adjustment. How- 
ever, he may fail to make these adjustments, 
either due to external or internal strains 
and stresses. Hence arises a casework situation 
wherein a case-worker is expected to help 
the individual to meet his reality situation 
adequately, in terms of his personal satis- 
faction and social usefulness. This traditional 
idea of “casework” situation if rigidly 
adhered to, tends to exclude situations where- 
in the individual’s adjustment to his reality 
may not be at all disturbed, and still he could 
be helped to reach a new level of integration 
by introduction of new ideas and new 
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methods of living and behaving. Hence it 
is necessary to look upon casework more as 
a process of helping the individual not only 
to adjust to the status quo, but to become 
an active partner in the process of change 
and synthesis with his changing environ- 
ment at newer and newer levels. Viewing 
“casework” in this light will enable the 
worker to release herself from traditional 
agency set-up, and make her instrumental in 
bringing about a change not only in the 
individual but also in the society. 


The first task of the case-worker is to get 
a total picture of the individual and his 
situation, This, she can get either by direct 
observations, records, documents, and colla- 
terals, or through the individual’s own story. 
Today, the main emphasis in understanding 
the individual is laid on his own narration. 
For, only he can reveal the true meaning 
of his experiences, his life situations and his 
problems, to himself, Understanding the 
individual’s attitudes, his feelings and reac- 
tions towards his problems, himself and his 
total environment, is more important than 
mere fact finding. The individual with his 
unique personality pattern and with his 
specific life situations, in a given cultural 
continuam is for ever the focus of the case- 
worker’s attention. 


To live in any form of social organisation 
the individual has often to sacrifice the 
satisfactions of many of his needs, cravings 
and desires, Culture is a systematic method 
of solving these problems, of adaptations by 
means of institutionalized disciplines. Each 
specific culture creates its own necessities, 
choices and specific defences, depending upon 
which impulses it chooses to curb, how it 
curbs them, how it deals with the stresses 
created by these repressions and what avenues 
of discharge it provides. The ideals, value 
systems and the life goals, provided in every 
culture, often act as compensating forces 
and enable the individual to live in peace, 
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with himself and with others. To understand 
the individual in a given culture, therefore, 
the case-worker has not only to study and 
understand the implications of the indivi- 
dual’s ego drives, but also the elements in 
his culture that promote or frustrate them. 
She has to carefully follow the functioning 
of the ego, the central controlling force, 
which continuously carries on the function of 
relating the individual to his reality situation. 
The quality of ego-functioning, that is, its 
weakness or strength, is partly determined 
by the quality of environment, in which the 
individual grows and lives. This human 
environment consists of an organised group 
of other individuals—that is, society—and of 
a particular way of life—that is, culture. 
Hence next to understanding the individual’s 
needs and his ego-functioning, the case- 
worker has also to understand the socio- 
economic and cultural patterns of the society 
of which he is part and which provides a 
framework for his total personality develop- 
ment. For, no individual ever looks at the 
world, “with pristine eyes”. He sees it 
edited by a definite set of customs, traditions, 
institutions and the way of thinking of the 
society in which he is born, The extent and 
quality of participation of the individual, 
in a given society is not a matter of mere 
change. It is determined, to some extent, 
by the status he is expected to occupy and 
the role he will be required to play, as well 
as the teaching he has received in anticipa- 
tion. His behaviour, therefore, has to be 
studied and understood not only in relation 
to the total cultural pattern of his society, 
but also in terms of the status and role he 
will be expected to fulfil. To this under- 
standing of the significance of cultural and 
social motivations, the case-worker has to 
relate the basic psychological principles— 
the principle that though the outer world 
imposes the rules and regulations, each 
individual meets them with unique responses 
of his whole organism. 
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A culture acquires its conformation, and 
specificity through the uniqueness of its 
institutions, social, economic, civic and 
political. For example, the need for support 
and care for the human child for a prolonged 
period, is met in almost every culture with 
some uniformity, the infant being cared for 
and nursed by the mother. However, the 
duration of this period, the way in which 
the mother takes care of her child, varies 
in different cultures, in terms of the structure 
and functions of their various institutions. 
The inevitable bias into which a case-worker 
may fall, can be avoided if she looks upon 
the individual simultaneously as “the creator, 
the carrier and the creature” of all his 
institutions. 

The case-worker has also to recognise that 
it is not always possible to evaluate the 
individual behaviour and understand the 
implications by merely measuring them 
against an arbitrary standard of normality. 
It is also necessary to relate them to the 
behaviour that is singled out as “abnormal” 
in the institution of the individual’s own 
culture. For example, dependence on adult 
support and guidance, and obedience to 
adult authority has been unusually empha- 
sized in every phase of the individual's life 
in India. In such circumstances, laying too 
much stress on the principle of self-deter- 
mination and self-responsibility in helping 
an individual to solve his problems may 
arouse in him greater resistance or may 
contribute to his feeling of inadequacy. An 
individual who has been told all through 
what he has to do and how, cannot all of 
a sudden be expected to be on his own. 
His dependency and need for concrete 
guidance and help may not be an abnormal 
manifestation of his personality pattern but 
merely a manifestation of a cultural pattern 
of which he is a part. Unless the principle 
of self-determination and _self-responsibility 
permeates into the life of all primary and 
secondary institutions in India, emphasis on 


these principles in casework situation may 
not only confuse the individual but create 
contradictions in his life, and thereby raise 
further problems. 

The following case illustration will not be 
out of place here. Mrs. K. was given to the 
worker for counselling, as her performance 
in an educational institution fell far below 
the capacity she had manifested in the initial 
stages. She was also found to be moody, 
restless, and showed lack of interest in the 
training about which she was extremely 
enthusiastic at the time of admission inter- 
views. The counsellor after a few initial 
interviews, discovered that her present 
problem was deeply related to the family 
conflicts she was going through, in relation 
to her mother-in-law and her husband. 
Mrs. K’s husband wanted the wife to forge 
ahead in her career but being very devoted 
to his mother, he also desired that Mrs. K. 
should also try to adjust to his mother’s 
feelings and expectations of her as a 
daughter-in-law. In the initial interviews, 
Mrs. K. looked upon the counsellor, as a 
person to whom she could turn for practical 
suggestions, and advice to ease her home 
situation. The counsellor also kept on making 
suggestions and giving direct advice. How- 
ever, as soon as the counsellor stopped this 
process and tried to throw the burden of 
making decisions on Mrs. K., she became 
very resentful and avoided meeting the 
counsellor. It took the counsellor nearly five 
months to enable Mrs. K. to understand and 
accept the implication of this change of 
relationship, and gradually lead her to a 
stage when she could appreciate the idea 
of making her own decisions and derive 
certain amount of ego-satisfaction out of it. 
Here the counsellor did not look upon the 
initial dependence as abnormal personality 
pattern but a normal expression of a person 
who had lived and grown in a culture where 
dependency was continuously fostered. Hence, 
this relationship was continued upto a certain 
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point by the counsellor, using it to enable 
her to achieve certain balance between the 
diversity of expectations of herself and her 
husband on the one hand, and her mother- 
in-law on the other hand, and then to enable 
her to make decisions, which, while satisfying 
her urges and aspirations, did not antagonise 
her mother-in-law and husband. Mrs. K’s 
case indicates that understanding of the 
personality needs of the individual against 
the background of her social setting, in use 
a direct approach, calls for a great deal of 
sensitivity and ability for objective analysis 
of the worker’s own role in a casework 
relationship. 


Again, India has a tradition of corporate 
life, with traditional social institutions of 
joint family, caste and communities. Inter- 
dependence of individuals, through help and 
co-operation, within these institutions is much 
more a part of their daily existence, than 
individualized and independent existence. As 
a result, very little of feeling of inferiority, 
inadequacy or guilty feeling is to be expected 
from the individuals in general, while 
seeking help in their specific problems and 
difficulties. Such feelings, if ever aroused, 
have been usually resolved by the individuals 
concerned (though they may not be aware 
of it) by putting the worker in the category 
of a family relative, such as, brother, sister, 
son, daughter, etc. For, in India the social 
relationships, extend far beyond the limits of a 
small family unit. To this is added the tradi- 
tional sense of Indian hospitality, which at 
times makes the worker’s task in maintaining 
worker—client relationship on a _ formal 
and professional level much more difficult. 
At the same time, it may make it all the more 
difficult for the worker to find out which 
behaviour is a part of general cultural pattern 
and which emerges out of the client’s unique 
personality pattern. The two often tend to 
be confused. A new worker refusing to accept 
an offer of drink, for fear of involving herself 
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and losing her objectivity, is often found to 
show such a confusion. 


The clinical as well as the statistical concept 
of “normality” is a quite useful weapon in 
the hands of a case-worker, to understand 
the individual and to evaluate his behaviour 
in a given culture. Such “norms” give the 
worker a true clinical picture of a given 
society by acquainting her with socially 
approved and_ disapproved behaviour 
patterns. However, these norms cannot be 
applied universally, as they are not absolute. 
To apply norms of one culture to the people’s 
behaviour in another culture will therefore 
lead to many misleading interpretations as 
the range and pattern of “normality” in 
different cultures do not always converge. 
For, example, in American society, wherein 
through the institution of dating, boys and 
girls of marriageable age are expected to meet 
and develop hetero-sexual _ relationships, 
preparatory to marriage through personal 
choice, friendships between two girls or 
two boys, to a complete exclusion of boy- 
girl relationship is likely to be looked upon 
as an abnormal manifestation of homo-sexual 
behaviour, while, in India where marriage 
is still being considered more of a family 
responsibility, and sex segregation during the 
adolescent period is encouraged and often 
strictly enforced by the adults, boy to boy or 
girl to girl relationship to the exclusion of 
boy-girl relationship is not to be looked upon 
as an abnormal manifestation of homo- 
sexual behaviour. 


Any society according to its major pre- 
occupation may increase and intensify even 
its deviant traits, For example, the Indian 
philosophy and religion has laid great stress 
on “life after death” and communion with 
the Universal Spirit. The phenomenon of 
individuals going into “trance” during 
religious ceremonies is fairly common in 
India and often looked upon as manifestation 
of the individual’s communion with God. 
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Often these individuals wield tremendous 
influence on the minds of common people; 
and yet the same behaviour manifestations 
may be looked upon as “abnormal”, and the 
person manifesting them called a “quack” 
in other countries. 


Again those who function inadequately in 
a given society are not necessarily those with 
certain fixed “abnormal” traits, but may well 
be those whose responses have received no 
support in the society, for the time being. 
Often the social reformers fall into these 
categories. It is evident, therefore, that as 
we are handicapped in dealing with ethical 
problems so long as we hold on to an absolute 
definition of morality, so are we, in under- 
standing human behaviour if we look upon 
our local concepts of “normality” as absolute. 
Certain amount of flexibility and deeper 
understanding of the individuals and the 
society of which they are part, therefore, will 
be required, on the part of the case-worker, 
responsible for bringing about change both 
in the individual and his environment. 
Another element which the case-worker in 
India, in common with other social workers, 
often encounters, specially amongst the 
individuals of older generation, is their strong 
resistance to any change. This is to be 
expected, as in a stable, well-integrated 
culture like that of India, the individual finds 
as he grows older that his personality has 
become more and more deeply interwoven 
with the institutions, customs and modes 
which have contributed to his sense of security 
and stability. His adolescent doubts and 
questioning with respect to the ways of life 
implicit in his society disappear, as he re- 
affirms them through his adherence to the 
overt behaviour, which his culture prescribes. 
In course of time, he is likely to emerge as a 
pillar of his society, unable to understand 
how any one can entertain any doubts, as to 
the validity and usefulness of any of the 
existing institutions, customs and traditions. 
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While this kind of attitude contributes to the 
feeling of contentment, for the individual, it 
can become a great hindrance in the process 
of his growth and change to a newer level 
of life in terms of the changes constantly 
brought about in his total environment. The 
principle of differential approach will be of 
great help to the case-worker here. Her 
approach in handling the adolescent’s doubts 
and questionings and their rebellion against 
adult authority will have to be based on the 
understanding of their needs as well as the 
changing social situations in which they grow 
and live. At the same time, she will have to 
adopt a different approach in meeting the 
resistance of the aged to any change from 
the past. 


With the expansion of modern means of 
transportation, education, technical and 
industrial progress as envisaged in the second 
five year Plan, and subsequent plans, the 
possibilities of individual conflicts and 
tensions, arising out of the changes brought 
in their wake, are likely to increase, specially 
during the transitional stages. The case- 
worker in India will, therefore, have a vital 
role to play. She will be constantly called upon 
to help the individual in this process of 
dynamic readjustment to his changing 
environment. 


The process of integrating the individual 
and the culture on a newer and still newer 
level, is likely to be very slow in a country 
like India, bound by years of past customs, 
traditions and ideology. The case-worker’s 
task in common with other social workers is 
not to tear down the past edifice and to build 
it anew, but to relate it to the changing social, 
economic and political conditions. In the 
process, whatever past institutions, ideas, 
traditions and customs are helpful in stabilis- 
ing and integrating the individual to his 
changing environment have to be retained, 
while all those that hinder this process have to 
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be slowly eliminated after the individual and 
the society are prepared to accept the need 
for their elimination and are ready to find 
satisfaction in substitute forms. 

The task is very difficult and slow. How- 


ever, the case-worker with the help of the 
professional training that gives her some 
insight into the delicately interwoven and 
complex inter-relationship of the individual 
and the culture may well accept the challenge. 
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ERADICATION OF SLUMS IN POONA CITY 





The administration report of the Poona 
Municipal Corporation for 1955-56 mentions 
the civic effort to clear the city of its slums. 


It is little known that 40,000 people or 
8,000 families in a population of 550,000 
live in slums scattered all over Poona city. 


In a recent talk, the Commissioner esti- 
mated that, if half the number of slum 
dwellers had to be resettled, the total cost 
of tenements, including the price of land, 
would be over Rs. 2 crores. 


The Corporation had provided for a 
modest sum of Rs. 5 lakhs for putting up 
houses for slum dwellers. It was proposed 
to take advantage of a scheme under which 
the Government of India would bear 50 
per cent of the cost of each tenement 
including that of land as loan and 25 per 
cent as subsidy. The remaining 25 per cent 
of the cost was to be borne by the Bombay 
Government and the Corporation on a 
50/50 basis. Taking the subsidy into consi- 
deration, the rent per tenement would not 
exceed Rs. 15 per month. Final sanction 
of the Central and State Governments to the 
scheme was awaited, the report said. , 


Hire Purchase Basis: People with a steady 
income, now living in slums, would be 
allowed to occupy the tenements either on 
a hire purchase basis or as tenants. The 
existing huts would then be demolished and 
the land on which they stood would be used 
for putting up decent structures for the use 
of slum dwellers. This was a long-term 
scheme which would have to be executed 
during the next 10 or 15 years if all the 
slums in the city were to disappear. A 


beginning in this direction would be made 
this year as soon as funds were available. 

Meanwhile the Bombay Government had 
sanctioned a loan of Rs. 94 lakhs for the 
construction of housing for Municipal 
employees belonging to low income groups. 
Under this plan, it was proposed to construct 
32 buildings, each consisting of eight tene- 
ments, at Ghorpade Peth. The first nine 
buildings were already under construction 
and would be completed in the next six 
months. 

The report said the Corporation would 
take advantage of the Bombay Government’s 
scheme for housing Harijans under which 
the Government would give 37} per cent 
of the cost of construction as subsidy and 
374 per cent as loan. The remaining 25 
per cent would have to be raised by the 
Harijans themselves. The Government had 
informed the civic body that funds to the 
extent of Rs. 4 lakhs would be available 
during the year. It would then be possible 
for the Corporation to construct five build- 
ings with 120 tenements making a significant 
contribution to slum clearance. 

The report said that for improving 
municipal efficiency a Bombay firm of 
efficiency experts had been consulted. They 
had started work and it was expected they 
would suggest ways of improving the Central 
States Organisation so that substantial 
savings could be effected. 

All powers and functions of the Corpora- 
tion have been vested with the Commissioner 
under an ordinance of the Government of 
Bombay following the mass resignations of 
members of the Corporation over the 
linguistic controversy early this year. 
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FACILITIES FOR TRAINING IN HANDICRAFTS 





The Government of India has sanctioned 
financial aid to two States, Bombay and 
Uttar Pradesh, for expansion of facilities for 
training in handicrafts, according to a press 
release. 

A scheme for the expansion of the acti- 
vities of the Handicrafts Teachers’ Training 
College in Bombay and for the establishment 
of a workshop near the College has been 
approved on the recommendation of the All- 
India Handicrafts Board and a grant of 
Rs, 2.17 lakhs is being made to the Bombay 
Government for the purpose. 

The college, which has been recognised 
by the Bombay Government, provides train- 
ing at present in cardboard and book-binding, 
leather work, cane and bamboo work, 
tailoring, carpentry, woodwork, toy-making, 
fret work and clay modelling. 

The college, which has been training 
mainly crafts teachers for secondary schools, 
is to expand its activities by running a 
workshop where field workers, social workers 
and others could be trained to learn some 
craft so as to be able to inculcate in them 
a love for handicrafts. The workshop will 
provide training in additional crafts such as 
printing, weaving and pottery. 


Thirty persons, who are to be trained at 
the college, will be provided at a stipend 
of Rs, 60 per month. Other branches will 
be opened later, when the workshop begins 
to function. 


A research unit is proposed to be set up 
for conducting experiments in new crafts. 


Training Centre: In Uttar Pradesh, a 
training-cum-production centre is to be 
established in the Kala Kendra at Dehra 
Dun. The Centre will give training in the 
making of artistic objects in bamboo, cane, 
wood, wood-inlay and leather, etc. which 
are available in the vicinity of Dehra Dun. 
The Kala Kendra has been giving training 
to boys and girls in various arts and crafts. 
A sum of Rs. 37,040 as grant has been 
sanctioned for the purpose. Ten students 
are to be trained for a year and will be 
paid a stipend of Rs. 25 each per month. 


For the purchase of a mobile van for the 
sale of handicraft goods in rural areas, a 
grant of Rs. 22,500 have been sanctioned to 
the state. The state gets another grant for 
implementing the scheme of quality-marking 
of Banaras silks and brocades. 





PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT OF MAJOR INDUSTRIES 





The Development Wing of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, which provides 
technical advice to the Government on the 
planning and development of major indus- 
tries in the country, is being expanded to 
keep pace with the increasing tempo of 
industrialisation in the Second Plan. 


The Development Wing is headed by the 
Chief Industrial Adviser, assisted at present 


by two whole-time industrial advisers for 
chemical and engineering industries, a part- 
time adviser for drugs and six development 
officers and a number of other technical 
personnel, 


Under a scheme for the re-organisation 
of the entire Wing, the team of whole-time 
industrial advisers, according to a Govern- 
ment Press release, will be doubled and that 
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of development officers will be raised from 6 
to 16. The number of deputy development 
officers will be increased from 10 to 45. 


Chemical Industries: The division of 
chemical industries, at present split into three 
sections, will now consist of eight directorates. 
Each of them will deal with heavy chemicals, 
minerals, oils, paints, plastics and miscella- 
neous industries, food and fermentation, 
organic chemicals, laboratory and literature 
study, timber and cellulose and leather and 


rubber. 


The engineering division will have seven 
directorates instead of the present six. These 
will consist of heavy mechanical industries, 
light mechanical industries, internal combus- 
tion engines, machine tools, electrical 
industries, heavy industrial machinery, and 
light industrial machinery directorates, There 
will be no change in the metal directorate, 
which deals with metallurgical industries. 


The Development Wing deals primarily 
with the problems of planning and develop- 
ment of most of the major industries with 
the exception of textiles, sugar and vanaspati. 
The development of small-scale industries, 


originally included within the sphere of the 
activities of the Development Wing, has, for 
some time past, been transferred to the 
organisation of the Development Com- 
missioner of Small-Scale Industries. 


Increased Output: The Wing helps in the 
planning of industries and in securing a well- 
balanced and properly co-ordinated pattern 
of industrial economy. It assists in securing 
increased production of goods, produced in 
insufficient quantities at present, securing 
diversification of production, ensuring 
improvement in quality and maximum 
economy in production of technical know- 
how and foreign collaboration, where 
necessary. 


The Wing keeps a watch on the action 
taken by industrialists following the grant of 
licences. It also renders assistance to industries 
in procuring raw materials, construction 
materials like steel and cement, capital 
goods, power and transport facilities, 


Collection of industrial data, relating to 
installed capacity, actual production, the 
employment position, unsold stocks, etc., is 
yet another function of the Development 
Wing. 





RURAL UNIVERSITIES TO 


BE GIVEN FAIR TRIAL 





A definition of rural universities as enun- 
ciated in the report of the joint Indo- 
American team experts on agricultural edu- 
cation was conveyed by Mr. Ajit Prasad Jain, 
Union Minister for Food and Agriculture, to 
the second session of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Education. 

While the rural institute contemplated the 
development of certain selected existing in- 
stitutions to provide for integration of diffe- 
rent courses into a compact whole, rural 
universities would offer a type of education 
which was on a par with that of urban uni- 


versities but rooted in agriculture. 

Each rural university of this conception 
would have five colleges of agriculture, 
veterinary science, arts, science, engineering 
and home economics located in the same 
campus. With the neighbouring villages as 
its laboratory, the rural university would 
give instruction in scientific subjects with 
emphasis on their practical application to 
agriculture. 

U. S. Example.—Mr. Jain said both the 
rural institutes and rural universities should 
be given a trial, and recalled that, in the 
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United States, land-grant colleges had con- 
tributed substantially to the country’s agri- 
cultural prosperity. 


The Minister stated that the dearth of 
trained personnel for agricultural develop- 
ment projects under the Second Plan was 
severe. According to the Union Govern- 
ment’s review, the existing agriculture 
colleges would turn out only 5,050 graduates 
while the Second Plan needed at least 7,000 
of them. 


In the sphere of veterinary education, this 
shortfall was further accentuated. The avai- 
lable verterinary graduates numbered only 
1,500, while the country required at least 
5,000 for the Second Plan. 


Suggestions Accepted: The Méinister 
further stated that the Union Government 
had accepted almost all the recommendations 
of the joint team of Indo-American experts on 
research and higher education in agriculture, 
veterinary science, agricultural advisory 
services, agricultural extension administration 
and personnel management. 


The Union Government had endorsed in 
principle the team’s suggestion that five 
agriculture and five veterinary colleges should 
be selected on a regional basis to enable the 
students to acquire the highest education in 
agriculture and veterinary sciences in this 
country. 


Mr. Munshi’s Warning: The Governor of 
Uttar Pradesh, Mr. K. M. Munishi, who 
declared the session open ascribed the 32 
per cent increase in the country’s food 
production during the First Five-Year Plan 
period to “extraordinary circumstances” 
which were unlikely to recur in the normal 
course. 


“It would, therefore, be hazardous to take 
as a yardstick of normal increase anything 
more than 15 to 17 per cent, that is, an 
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increase of three to four per cent per year 
in the coming years,” he added. 


Mr. Munshi said that besides the grow- 
more-food campaign, extraordinary factors 
operated between 1950 and 1952. During 
the base year of 1951-52, controls induced 
cultivators to withhold substantial marketable 
surplus and State Governments offered esti- 
mates of production with an eye to a larger 
share of imported food grains. The surplus 
States prevented export of their produce to 
the deficit States and rigid price control 
restricted food production. The year 1952-53 
witnessed exceptionally favourable seasonal 
conditions unlikely to repeat themselves, 


Revised Target: Mr. Munshi said the 
revised target of a 15 per cent increase in food 
production would necessitate a five per cent 
annual increase in production over that in 
1954-55, making allowances for adverse 
seasonal conditions. 


At the same time, the Governor said, the 
target of agricultural production required to 
be raised to 25 per cent to prevent rising 
prices and the calamity of controls descend- 
ing upon the country. The Country would 
have to grow an additional 17 million tons of 
pulses and cereals by 1961, he said. 


Mr. Munshi also gave a warning against 
the introduction into India of entirely new 
institutions of agricultural education as re- 
commended by a joint Indo-American team 
of experts. “When time is of the essence, a 
programme of new experiments will have 
little value, for before they are got going 
the best part of the Second Plan period will 
have expired,” he said. 


Higher Standards—Mr. Munshi said the 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute and 
the Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 
as recommended by the joint Indo-American 
team, should be expanded to attain the 
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highest standards achieved by corresponding 
institutions in the West. Of the 28 existing 
agricultural colleges, at least eight should be 
converted into fully equipped research 
centres. 


He was, however, critical of the present 
agricultural colleges, which, he said pro- 
duced only seekers of white collar jobs. 
“They do not love the land, are not compe- 


tent farmers and do not know how to handle 
villagers,” he said. 


The admission of matriculates for a four- 
year course into these colleges, according to 
the U.P. Governor, would eliminate this 
drawback. At present these institutes had 
merely an agricultural bias and offered white 
collar education with agriculture as a mere 
hobby, Mr. Munshi said. 





DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL INDUSTRIES 


New Extension Service 





A New Extension Service is to be intro- 
duced in the Community Development areas 
under the Second Five Year Plan. So far the 
idea has been tried with considerable success, 
in the field of agriculture. It is now pro- 
posed to extend it to village and small-scale 
industries. 


The object of this new Service is to help 
the villagers in setting up new industries. 
Help under the scheme will be provided 
both at the production and the marketing 
stage. 


For instance, extension workers will bring 
the results of research to villagers and carry 
their problems to laboratories for solution. 
Again, they will have to ensure that proper 
supply lines for raw-materials are kept up. 
They will advise the villagers about the type 
of agencies and marketing facilities that are 
available to assist village and small-scale in- 
dustries and credit facilities that can be had 
from the co-operative sector as well as the 
Government. 


In the pattern drawn up for the Indus- 
trial Extension Service, the Gram Sevak con- 
tinues to be the vital link between the people 
and the Government. He remains the multi- 
purpose worker acting as the agent of various 


Government Departments. But to make him 
the effective agent of the Industrial Exten- 
sion Service, proper orientation courses are 
being provided for the old entrants and ade- 
quate provision for training has been made 
for new entrants. 


Extending Knowledge.—But the real work 
of extending knowledge in the field of village 
and small-scale industries will be in the hands 
of Block Level Extension Officers (Cottage 
Industries). It has been decided to appoint 
such officers in each of the National Exten- 
sion Service and Community Development 
Blocks. Technical service will be provided by 
different agencies. 


The State Governments are strengthening 
their technical and administrative organi- 
sation. They are appointing District Officers 
(Industries), Deputy Directors of Village 
and Small-Scale Industries and Joint Direc- 
tors (Cottage Industries). Technical Ex- 
perts (Industries) will also be appointed. 


For the Extension Service to be effective, 
it is of the utmost importance that com- 
petent personnel is available in the country. 
Adequate steps have, therefore, been taken 
by the Central Government and the various 
all-India Boards for the training of such 
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personnel. The Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry and the Ministry of Production 
have made arrangements to train Block Level 
Extension Officers (Cottage Industries) at 
the four regional institutes of Small-scale 
industries in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and 
Delhi and also at the Vidyalayas of the All 
India Khadi Board at Nasik, Ahmedabad 
and Kallupathi (Madras) respectively. More 
Khadi Gram Udyog Vidyalayas are being 
opened at Nilokheri, Himayat Sagar, 
Wardha and West Bengal. 


These centres together are expected to 
meet the demand of Block Level Extension 
Officers (Cottage Industries) for the 5,000 
Community Development and N. E. S. 
Blocks to be started. The Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry and the Ministry of 
Production have also trained Community 
Project Officers (Cottage Industries) for the 
26 pilot projects in the different States. 


Training Programme.—For the training 
of district officers, it has been suggested to 
the States that if they so desire, a suitable 
training programme will be drawn up by the 
Central Government in consultation with the 
appropriate Ministries and the all-India 
Boards. It is expected that 300 such officers 
will have to be trained. 


The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
also conducted an orientation course for the 
12 Joint Directors (Cottage Industries) who 
were deputed by the State Governments. 


For the promotion of village and small- 
scale industries, the Government of India 
have set up 6 all-India Boards. They are: 


(a) Ministry of Production:— (i) All 
India Khadi and Village Industries Board; 
(ii) All India Handicrafts Board; and (iii) 
All India Silk Board. 


(b) Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
tries: —(i) The Small-scale Industries Board ; 
(ii) The All-India Handloom Board; and 
(iii) The Coir Board, 
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While funds for the various industries will 
be allocated by these boards the implemen- 
tation of most of the schemes will be 
the responsibility of the State Govern- 
ments, It is recognised that Community 
Project areas, where a certain amount of 
work has already been done, are the most 
promising starting points for the development 
of village and small-scale industries, 


A beginning has already been made and 
26 pilot projects have been started in the 
Community Project areas in different States. 
An intensive programme of development for 
the village and small-scale industries has been 
drawn up for these projects. Specially trained 
Community Project Officers (Cottage Indus- 
tries) who are now in charge of these 
projects, are formulating schemes for the 
setting up of village industries like khadi, 
village oil, hand-pounding of rice, bee- 
keeping, hand-made paper, blacksmithy, 
carpentry, handlooms etc. Of the 26 pilot 
projects, 8 will also have industrial estates 
where concerted effort will be made for the 
development of small-scale industries. ‘There 
will also be about 15 units of mobile vans, 
each unit consisting of 3 vans. One for 
blacksmithy, another for carpentry and the 
third for any important small-industry, 


During the Second Plan period, with the 
co-operation of the all-India boards, who 
have now joined in a combined programme 
of development of village and small-scale 
industries in the project areas, a concerted 
effort in the field of cottage industries is 
envisaged. The All-India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board has already approved one 
crore of rupees for schemes in the pilot 
projects. With the experience gained in these 
projects, the Service will be further extended 
and in the next five years it is expected to 
play an increasingly important and useful 
role in promoting village and small-scale 
industries in the rural areas. 
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EMPLOYMENT SURVEY IN CALCUTTA 





Sixty-six per cent of the households in 
Calcutta earn incomes up to a maximum 
of only Rs. 100 a month, ten per cent of 
the active population are unemployed and 
only ten per cent of those employed possess 
a bank account. 


These are some of the startling findings 
resulting from a socio-economic survey of 
Calcutta city carried out by the Department 
of Economics and Statistics of Calcutta 
University at the request of the Research 
Programmes Committee of the Planning 
Commission. 


This is the second sample survey con- 
ducted under a five-year scheme estimated 
to cost Rs. 3,76,000. The report has been 
submitted to the Planning Commission, but 
has not been published so far. 


Giving a brief summary of the report to 
newsmen here yesterday, Dr. J. P. Neogy, 
University Professor of Economics, said the 
second survey studied 4,923 households 
comprising 14,664 persons. A family consists 
of 5.4 persons on an average in Calcutta. 


High-Income Group: Only 2.2 per cent 
of the city’s population enjoy a monthly 
income of Rs. 750 or above and about 36 
per cent belonging to lower income groups 
have a per capita income of less than Rs. 30 
per month which is regarded as living below 
the poverty line. 


Of the total unemployed, seven per cent 
gave retrenchment as reasons for their 
unemployment. Unemployment among the 
educated, who formed 18 per cent of the 
working population, is 35 per cent. On the 
other hand, of the illiterates, who form 25 
per cent of the working population, only 
8.5 per cent are unemployed. 


Unemployment is generally higher among 
women than among men and about 14 per 


cent of women seeking jobs fail to find 
employment, 


Though Bengalees form 66.5 per cent of 
the city’s population, they constitute 77.5 
per cent of the unemployed. Joblessness is 
due to limited employment opportunities. 
The Report lists housing conditions as 
“extremely deplorable.” 


Living Space: More than 42 per cent 
of the households have an average of only 
30 square feet of room space per head and 
21 per cent have between 30 and 80 square 
feet of room space. Single-member house- 
holds have on the average one-eighth of a 
room to live in. Thirty-five per cent of the 
single-member households have no water tap, 
70 per cent no latrines and 74 per cent no 
kitchen room. 


Among households consisting of two or 
more members, about 61 per cent have no 
separate kitchen room, 50 per cent no 
bathroom, 28 per cent no water tap and 
six per cent no latrine, 


The occupational patterns shows the 
existence of a definite preference of educated 
classes for white collar jobs and only 17 
per cent and nine per cent are to be found 
in trading occupations and _ subordinate 
technical jobs respectively. 


Only 6.5 per cent of the earners possess 
technical or professional qualifications. 
Twenty per cent of these are lawyers, 12 per 
cent engineers and 11 per cent medical 
practitioners. 


In Calcutta, a mother has on an average 
3.79 children, of whom 2.02 are boys and 
1.77 girls. 


Fifteen to 20 per cent of the sample 
population were displaced persons. 
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ROCKEFELLER GRANTS FOR INDIAN INSTITUTIONS 


The Rockefeller Foundation announced, it 
made grants of $. 1,242,675 to organisations 
in India during the second quarter of 1956 
for scientific, cultural and agricultural 
purposes. Total grants by the Foundation to 
all areas of the world were $. 6,902,137 
during the quarter. 

The largest grant to India was $. 950,050 
to three colleges of medicine the Christian 
Medical College in Vellore, King George’s 


Medical College in Lucknow, and _ the 
Seth Gordhandas Sunderdas Medical College 
in Bombay. 

The money will be used for the 


“strengthening of faculty salaries; improve- 
ment of clinical teaching and encouragement 
of research of the basic medical problems 
of India,” the Foundation said. 


A grant of $. 126,775 went to the Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute 
at Poona, for a scientific study of the main 
languages of India and to study “urgent 
language problems.” 


Two grants totalling $. 80,000 went to 
Balwant Rajput College to aid rural students 
and to promote the development of an 
agricultural training centre on a new 436- 
acre experimental farm. 

The Christian Medical School at Ludhiana 
was granted $, 30,000 for “a pioneer experi- 
ment with the newer methods of preventive 
medicine teaching, field investigations, and 
demonstrations.” This college “was the first 
in India to start a modern department of 
preventive medicine,” the Foundation said. 

Smaller Grants: Smaller grants included 
the following: Allahabad Agricultural Insti- 
tute: Support of agricultural research 
programme: $. 10,000 for a two-year period. 

Prof. Connayil M. Jacob, Associate 


Professor of Agricultural Engineering; to 
undertake graduate study in agricultural 


engineering at Lowa State College, Ames; 
$. 4,000. 

Institute of Agriculture, Anand: books 
and journals for the library; $. 10,000. 

Prof. M. N. Srinivas, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Baroda: 
Research and writing in the United States 
and United Kingdom; $.9,000. 

Dr. V. S. Krishna, Vice-Chancellor, 
Andhra University, Waltair: to visit univer- 
sities in Europe and the United States to 
discuss higher education policies; $. 4,925 

Dr. S. G. Vengsarkar, Dean, of Seth 
Gordhandas Sunderdas Medical College, 
Bombay: to observe the organisation and 
administration of full-time departments and 
integrated teaching methods in medical 
institutions in Europe, the U.S. and Canada: 
$. 4,450. 

Residency Training: Dr. Rajendra Vir 
Singh, Professor of Clinical Surgery, King 
George’s Medical College, University of 
Lucknow: To observe residency training 
programmes and the organisation of teaching 
in the U.S.: $. 4,350. 

Dr. Khwaja Ahmad Farugqi, Reader in 
Urdu, University of Delhi: to examine 
materials and consult scholars in Great 
Britain and Western Europe on his study 
of Urdu literature: Rs. 18,500 (about 
$. 4,050). , 

Professor N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University: to visit the U.S. to 
discuss higher education policies and pro- 
blems at selected American Universities: 
$. 3,600. 

Gujerat University, Ahmedabad: Books 
and other materials on linguistics and related 
subject: $. 1,000. 

Mr. A. Avasthi, Lecturer in Public Admi- 
nistration, Robertson College, Jabalpur: To 
visit centres of research and training in 
public administration in the U.S.: $. 875. 
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STUDY OF EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 





An integrated approach to employment 
and manpower problems is evident in a series 
of scientific studies and projects initiated by 
the Employment Service and _ Training 
Directorate of the Labour Ministry. 


The number of employment exchanges is 
to be increased from 137 to 256 during the 
Second Plan period in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Shiva Rao Com- 
mittee, which inquired into the country’s 
11-year old employment service. 


A number of other schemes have been 
drawn up to improve the service and to 
extend its scope. For instance, provision has 
been made for the collection of employment 
market information. 


Briefly, the scheme aims at collecting from 
employers both in the public and _ private 
sectors information regarding changes in the 
level of employment, current and prospective 
demand for labour, shortages of various 
categories of personnel and the disposition 
of the labour force in regard to different 
occupations and industries. 


The data will be used for various purposes 
in regard to manpower planning and to 
gauge the impact of development plans on 
employment. 


Pilot Project: A pilot project under this 
scheme has been carried out in Delhi State. 
This project has yielded valuable experience 
and on that basis, the scheme is proposed to 
be extended to other areas. 


During the Second Plan, the Directorate- 
General proposes to set up specialised youth 
employment sections at the employment 
exchanges in towns and cities. 


The function of the proposed youth 
employment service will be to give expert 
personal advice to young persons regarding 


employment and training. It will render 
them employment assistance, guide them in 
the selection of courses and careers with 
reference to the employment opportunities 
in specific fields of work, and give informa- 
tion regarding training facilities. 


Under this scheme, youth employment 
sections are to be set up in consultation with 
the State Governments, at 53 employment 
exchanges, commencing with eight regional 
employment exchanges in the first phase of 
the programme. 


Handling of Juveniles: A pilot youth 
employment office has been opened in Delhi 
to develop techniques and methods in the 
handling of juveniles. It has been linked 
with the Education Ministry’s Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, which gives preliminary guidance 
through school counsellors. 


If employment exchanges are to achive 
their overall objective of rendering effective 
employment assistance, a programme of 
employment counselling is regarded as 
essential. There are in the labour market, 
at any given time, a large number of people 
who need assistance in choosing an occupa- 
tion and in adjusting themselves to employ- 
ment market fluctuations. 


Under another scheme, the employment 
service will endeavour to develop tests and 
techniques for determining the applicant’s 
chances of success in specific occupations. 
For purpose of organising and developing 
the counselling service at employment 
exchanges, specially-trained officers will be 
employed at selected exchanges during the 
Second Plan period. 


Research Programme: Information con- 
cerning jobs is the basic material needed by 
the employment service and other agencies 
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for the classification, placement, guidance 
and counselling of employment-seekers. It 
is, therefore, proposed to develop, in colla- 
boration with technical experts and 
representatives of workers, industry and the 
Government, a systematic programme of 
occupational research and analysis. 


The object of the research programme 
will be to standardise definitions of skills and 
functions in the different types of trades and 
occupations and to build up a “national 
classification of occupations”, which will 
provide the nomenclatures of trades and 
occupations as well as their definitions and 
job-descriptions. 


A number of useful career pamphlets are 
also being brought out for the benefit of 
job-seekers and more especially, new entrants 
to the labour market. A comprehensive 
handbook of training facilities is also being 
prepared. 

Interviews at employment exchanges have 
so far been the principal means of assessing 
the proficiency of employment-seekers. The 
interviews are conducted by employment 
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officers by a method of questioning with the 
help of job definitions and descriptions 
in the existing “guide to occupational 
classification.” 


To make more accurate assessment, a pro- 
gramme of oral trade-testing based on a 
detailed study and analysis of selected 
occupations has been proposed by an I.L.O. 
expert, 


More recently, the Government has, by 
a resolution decided to set up a national 
council for training in vocational trades. 
This body, will function as a central agency, 
advising the Government on the policy for 
training craftsmen and on co-ordinating 
vocational training of national importance. 
It will bring about uniformity of standards 
in training and award certificates of profi- 
ciency in craftsmanship on an all-India basis. 


The institution of nationally accepted 
certificates of craftsmanship will benefit both 
workers and industry. It will ensure that 
those holding national certificates possess a 
minimum recognised degree of. skill. 





POTENTIALITIES OF 


AMBAR CHARKHA 





Ambar Charkha “undoubtedly seems to 
have immense possibilities” in enabling the 
decentralisation of an industry producing a 
commodity essential next only to food and 
in providing gainful employment, particularly 
in villages. This is one of the main conclu- 
sions arrived at by the Ambar Charkha 
Inquiry Committee, set up by the Govern- 
ment of India in March this year. 


The committee, which investigated the 
economic and technological aspects of the 
Ambar Charkha, is of the view that there 
is justification for a balanced optimism but 
also the need for cautious advance and most 


careful organisation both in the field and 
at headquarters. 


The committee, in its report, says that, 
while the Ambar Charkha marks the culmi- 
nation of a search for and effort towards 
designing a suitable unit, at the same time, 
it is only at the beginning of its evolution 
as a model. There is much room for further 
improvement in the Ambar Charkha, to 
increase the quantity and improve the 
quality of yarn produced. 


The report says the committee has not 
looked for any other kind of hand-spinning 
units but a few types shown by the inventors 
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have been seen. Of those seen, the Ambar 
Charkha seems the best. 


The members are unanimously of the view 
that the Ambar Charkha is well suited for 
producing up to 24 counts and is capable 
of producing upto 80 counts and somewhat 
higher counts. 


The majority of them consider that the 
Ambar yarn is fairly even and fairly strong 
for the purpose of weaving on handlooms. 
Among the minority of three members, one 
has expressed the view that the data and 
experience so far are in conclusive while two 
other consider that the Ambar yarn is 
neither even enough nor of the right strength 
for use on handlooms. 


There is general agreement amongst the 
committee members that as compared with 
mill yarn, the productivity of Ambar yarn 
in weaving is less and may vary from five 
per cent to 25 per cent less than in the case 
of mill yarn. 

Cotton Varieties: The committee is un- 
animously of the view that all the commonly 
named varieties of cotton of staple lengths 
3/4 inches to 7/8 inches are well suited for 
the Ambar Charkha. 
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The majority consider that, by and large, 
the same kinds of cloth of equivalent reeds 
and picks and within the yarn counts, 
already considered as suitable, can be woven 
from Ambar yarn as from mill yarn. Two 
of the members, however, consider it neces- 
sary to make a reservation as to the quality 
of the cloth as compared to that woven from 
mill yarn. 


The cost of production of yarn is Rs. 2-15 
per pound for 18 counts including handling 
charges with equivalent adjustments for 
other counts, depending on the cotton used. 


The committee is unanimously agreed that 
some subsidy is necessary for the Ambar 
Charkhas. One of the main criteria in 
deciding upon the subsidy should be the use 
made of the Charkha. In order to be eligible 
for the subsidy, the user of the Ambar 
Charkha must be able to show objectively 
that the Charkha has been gainfully used to 
approximately 75 per cent of the rated 


capacity. 


The recommendations made by the 
committee have already been accepted by 
Government of India. 





EXTERNAL EDUCATION CENTRES 





Poona University intends to open 75 
external education centres in Maharashtra 
this year. 


Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Vice-Chancellor, 
stated here yesterday that funds had been 
provided for the purpose in the University’s 
current budget. 


Inaugurating the External Education 


Centre, sponsored by the Nagar Vachanalaya 
here, Dr. Paranjpye said that this was a 
unique experiment in the field of mass 
education. 


Mr. V. S. Page, member of the External 
Shikshana Mandal, Poona University, gave 
the details of the scheme and appealed to the 
people to take advantage of it. 


Dr. Paranjpye inaugurated the new audi- 
torium building of the Willington College, 
built at a total cost of Rs. 37,000. 


Voluntary Labour: The Union Govern- 
ment had granted Rs, 27,000 for its 
construction, The rest of the cost was met 
by the voluntary labour contributed by 
students and others. 
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The 


Vice-Chancellor emphasised the 
dignity of labour and the place shramdan 
had in a country like India striving to create 
a socialistic society. 
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The Raja Saheb of Sangli, Vice-President 
of the Deccan Education Society, which 
the Willington College, welcomed 
Dr. Paranjpye. 
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TRADE UNIONS AND POLITICAL PARTIES 





Scores of trade unionists in Britain have 
been doing double conference duty this 
autumn—early in September as representa- 
tives of their unions at the annual Trades 
Union Congress and four weeks later as 
delegates to the annual Conference of the 
Labour Party. 


Nearly all the big names in British trade 
unionism can be checked off on the delegate 
lists for both gatherings. Men like Sir 
Thomas Williamson of the General and 
Municipal Workers, Frank Cousins of the 
transport and general workers, Ernest Jones 
of the miners, Bill Carron of the engineers, 
and Jim Campbell of the railwaymen, head 
their union delegations in helping. to make 
industrial policy at the T.U.C. and political 
policy at the Labour Party conference. 


But in the reckoning, the list of union 
delegates at the Labour Party conference is 
not so long as that for the T.U.C. And the 
main reason is that whereas the T.U.C. has 
185 trade union organizations affiliated, the 
Labour Party has only 87. Some 98 of the 
organizations affiliated to the T.U.C. choose 
to have no political affiliations at all. 


No Constitutional Link.—Even in Britain 
itself many people still find somewhat 


baffling the arrangements that allow those 
unions choosing to do so, to have a direct 
voice in party politics. Because some unions 
affiliate to the Labour Party, it is sometimes 
assumed that all unions affiliated to the 
T.U.C. have similar political connections. 
Again, it is sometimes assumed that there 


are constitutional and financial links between 
the T.U.C. itself and the Labour Party. 


Neither assumption is correct. The T,.U.C., 
as the national centre of trade unionism, 
is constituted by the direct affiliation of 185 
unions with some 8,250,000 members and it 
is financed by affiliation fees from their 
general funds. The T.U.C. has no political 
funds, nor does it spend money on party 
political activity. Its sole official connection 
with the Labour Party is through the 
National Council of Labour, a non-policy- 
making liaison body which brings in repre- 
sentatives of the Co-operative Movement. 


Just as unions affiliate direct to the T.U.C., 
so unions affiliate direct to the Labour Party. 
But there is this difference. Before a 
union goes into politics, it must hold a 
ballot in which all members are allowed 
to take part. If the vote goes in favour of 
including in its aims and objects support 
for a political party then the union must 
submit a rule to this effect to a Registrar 
appointed by Parliament to sanction the * 
change. 


Historical Circumstance-—But the union 
cannot spend its ordinary funds on party 
political activity. By a law of 1913 a separate 
political fund must be set up financed solely 
by specially levied political contributions 
which may vary from union to union, and 
may be as much as 4 sh. or as little as 1 sh. 
a year. However, any member who wishes 
may “contract-out” of this payment 
without losing any of his normal rights of 
membership. 
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It is largely historical circumstance which 
has caused “political” trade unions to support 
the Labour Party. As prime movers in the 
foundation of this party at the beginning 
of the century the unions have strengthened 
their association till today 87 unions pay 6 d. 
a year on 5,605,988 members, thus providing 
the bulk of the Labour Party’s income. 


In return, these affiliated unions may 
appoint one delegate for every 5,000 
members to the annual conference of the 
Labour Party where they join representatives 
of the various constituency parties from all 
over Britain in tabling and discussing policy 
motions. While at conference, the unions 
elect 12 of their number to serve on the 
national executive committee of the Party 
whose membership is brought to 25 by seven 
elected from the constituency Labour parties, 
one by the other societies affiliated, five 
women elected by the whole conference, and 
a treasurer elected by the whole conference. 
In addition, the leader and deputy leader 
of the Labour Members of Parliament are 
given seats on the executive automatically. 


Candidates in Elections—Apart from 
sharing in the work of conference and of 
the national executive, the unions make 
grants to the national funds of the Labour 


Party, back candidates at general elections 
or in local-government elections, and pay 
for propaganda meetings and literature. At 
the last general election in 1955, some 128 
Labour candidates had official union backing 
but that support was only given after the 
local Labour parties themselves had made 
their selections. 

Even when a union does support one of 
its own members as a candidate, under 
Labour Party rules it cannot provide more 
than 80 per cent. of the maximum expenses 
allowed by law during an election campaign. 
Nor in periods between elections may a union 
spend more than a fixed sum on propaganda, 

Trade unions in Britain have never been 
political bodies in the sense that a belief in 
a particular political creed has been a quali- 
fication for membership, but there has none 
the less been a strong political bias in favour 
of the Labour Party among a significant 
section of the membership. Ever since the 
conference of trade unions and _ socialist 
societies decided in 1900 to set up a Labour 
Representation Committee, which six years 
later became the Labour Party, the associa- 
tion between the party and those unions 
choosing to be political has been maintained. 
Today there are more trade unionists than 
ever affiliated to the Labour Party.—BIS. 





THE UNITED NATIONS IN A CHANGING WORLD 





It is now eleven years since the United 
Nations was founded. It is therefore appro- 
priate that, as we reaffirm on this anniversary 
our support for the principles on which it 
was based, we at the same time consider 
afresh the place of the Organization in the 
world of today. For organizations, like other 
species, must be able to adapt themselves to 
their environment, or, like the dinosaurs, they 
will vanish from the earth. 


In considering whether the United Nations, 
as a piece of international machinery, can 
meet the needs of today, it is well that we 
should have in our own minds some idea of 
what those needs really are. On such a wide 
and philosophic basis there is room for many a 
difference of opinion but there will be few 
individuals who would quarrel with the 
statement that the first need of our world 
is peace. There are many conceptions of 
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peace ranging all the way from the physical 
silencing of the guns to the building of a 
utopia on earth. In laying down as one of the 
aims of the Members of the United Nations 
“to live together in peace with one another 
as good neighbours” the Charter adopts a 
positive view—that peace is a way of living 
that involves co-operation among all nations. 


How far can the United Nations serve that 
end? Its role cannot be viewed in a vacuum, 
isolated from the political realities of the 
international situation. There exist many 
wide and real divergencies of view and 
divergencies of interest among the countries 
of the world. Each is convinced of the justice 
of its own position. It is not to be expected, 
therefore, that a country in bringing its inter- 
national problems before the United Nations 
will lightly abandon its own position ; rather it 
will seek to persuade others of the rightness of 
its cause. This, as we all know, has occurred 
frequently in the annals of the Organization. 
But in presenting a case to the United Nations 
a country acknowledges the involvement of 
the international community in any matter 
affecting: peace and ‘shows that it is willing 
to seek ‘to use the machimery established by 
that community for reconciling differences 
among its Members: Moreover, the effort to 
present its case places upon a country the 
burden of proving that its actions are just 
and in accordance with its international obli- 
gations. The bringing of a dispute before the 
United Nations has the further effect of ena- 
bling the views of countries less directly 
involved to be brought to bear on the pro- 
blem so that a climate may be prepared for 
an eventual solution in the best interests of 
all. Solutions may often take long in coming, 
as they do in personal and in national life, 
but so long as continued efforts are being 
made to achieve them, the way of peace is 
being followed. The United Nations, then, 
provides international machinery through 
which differences may be reconciled and 
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progress made towards the solution of inter- 
national disputes. 


Some points concerning the character of 
that machinery are worth remembering. The 
first is its almost universal character. With 
76 States already Members and others likely 
to be admitted in the near future, the 
Organization has a practically world-wide 
membership. Representatives of nations of 
widely different traditions and different 
political views meet there to discuss problems 
of international interest. It follows that agree- 
ment is more difficult to achieve than in a 
smaller more homogeneous group based on a 
closer community of interest, say a regional 
group or a group of nations having the same 
political view. But agreement, once achieved, 
is likely to be more lasting since it has a 
broader foundation and is applicable on a 
broader scale. 


This is of particular importance in the 
rapidly changing world of today, when new 
nations are being born and the ancient 
peoples of Asia and Africa are making their 
voices heard ‘in international counsels, In 
previous centuries the rise and fall of nations 
and changes in the pattern of power have 
often been accompanied by catastrophic wars 
and prolonged periods of chaos. Even today 
we see the effects of such struggles for power 
in many parts of the world. Through the use 
of the machinery of the Organization such 
movements can, to some extent at least, be 
channelled into processes of peaceful change. 
A recent example is the plebiscite held under 
United Nations auspices in Togoland under 
United Kingdom administration, when the 
people of a Trust Territory expressed their 
wishes by free and secret vote concerning 
their own future. 


It is often objected of the United Nations 
that it fails to take decisions. And it is 
appropriate in that connection to consider 
what a “decision” of the United Nations 
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means. By far the greater part of United 
Nations decisions are in the form of recom- 
mendations to Member Governments to 
follow a particular course of action. Such 
recommendations are adopted by majorities, 
varying according to the United Nations 
organ concerned. Their weight is that of 
moral force, not legal obligation; so the 
efforts to reach the widest possible measure 
of agreement, even if not always successful, 
are in the long run more significant for the 
ultimate acceptance of a joint course of action 
by the individual Member nations than would 
be any quickly achieved, but only partly 
accepted pronouncements. 


For the United Nations is essentially a 
practical organization; it is bound by the 
existing world situation. A factor in this is 
the over-riding importance which individual 
national states attach to their own sovereignty. 
A principal United Nations function must 
therefore be to provide the means for re- 
conciling the divergent views and interests of 
the several States in order to secure the 
widest possible measure of agreement. That, 
too, is a function of peace making. 


So that peace, our primary need, may be 
secured, it is above all necessary that some 
way should be found for harnessing the new 
discoveries of nuclear energies to plans for 
peaceful use rather than destruction. In 
particular, the prospect of using atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes opens up wide 
possibilities for the economic development 
of the less-developed parts of the world with 
a consequent rise in general living standards. 
Efforts to secure such a development are 
being made through the United Nations. 


The “Atoms for Peace” proposal made 
before the General Assembly by President 
Eisenhower in December 1953 has captured 
the imagination of the world. Last year in 
August at Geneva was held, under United 
Nations auspices, the International Con- 


ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, the first international conference of 
scientists on this subject. It was attended by 
delegations from 73 countries and represen- 
tatives of eight specialized agencies, number- 
ing in all 1,428 persons, as well as 1,334 
observers from non-governmental organi- 
zations, academic institutions and industrial 
concerns. A total of 1,067 papers were 
received and 450 were presented orally at 
the conference, marking a world-wide ex- 
change of technical information on the 
subject, much of it previously regarded by 
governments as confidential, The success of 
the conference was hailed through the world, 
and the General Assembly in December 1955 
unanimously decided to hold a second con- 
ference in two to three years time. Meanwhile, 
a statute is being drawn up for a new orga- 
nization, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which will be related to the United 
Nations, to facilitate the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes and encourage 
international co-operation in its development 
and practical application for the benefit of 
mankind. 


To meet the concern felt at the effects of 
nuclear explosions, the General Assembly last 
year established a fifteen-member scientific 
committee which is studying material on the 
effects of atomic radiation. 


Efforts to control weapons of destruction 
have occupied the United Nations since its 
beginnings, Disarmament is a problem at the 
root of international relations, needing for 
its solution a climate of mutural confidence; 
all major political differences retard a basic 
agreement on armaments. It is not therefore 
entirely surprising (though, in view of the 
urgent need, sadly disappointing) that the 
progress made in achieving agreement on 
plans for the limitation and reduction of 
armaments has not been greater. When we 
consider the fruitless efforts made ‘since the 
beginning of the arms race preceding the 
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First World War and the long and ineffectual 
Disarmament Conference of 1932 we can 
form a better judgment of the time required 
for progress in this field. Nevertheless, con- 
tinuous efforts are being made through the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission 
and its Sub-Committee, consisting of represen- 
tatives of Britain, France, the Soviet Union, 
the United States and Canada, to achieve 
agreement. The negotiations are long and 
arduous and progress is frequently very 
limited, but an important point is that the 
negotiations continue, and every easing in 
the political situation is bound to affect them 
favourably. 


It is not only in the political field that we 
need international agreement. The Charter 
recognizes that to build peace it is necessary 
also to further economic and social justice. 
And therefore it lists among the aims of the 
Members of the Organization: “to employ 
international machinery for the promotion of 
the economic and social advancement of all 
peoples”. These are not vague and general 
aspirations, For the plain facts of the matter 
are that the greater part of mankind does 
not get enough to eat; that millions still suffer 
from diseases like malaria and yaws which 
medical science can control and cure; that 
they have inadequate housing; that they 
cannot read and write; that their life 
expectancy is about 30 years. 


Such conditions occur particularly in the 
less economically developed areas of the 
world, many of which are to be found in 
countries which have recently achieved their 
independence. The various national govern- 
ments are themselves tackling these boundless 
problems with great courage and _per- 
severance. Assistance is also being provided 
individually by certain of the more indus- 
trialized countries and by various groups of 
countries, But these are international pro- 
blems: first, because of the Charter lays down 
the principle of the co-operation of all 
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nations in solving their common problems; 
secondly because poverty, disease and hunger 
are the breeding ground of war and unrest; 
and thirdly because in this modern age the 
conditions in one part of the world have a 
bearing on the conditions in other parts. 
Moreover, the less economically developed 
countries themselves frequently prefer to 
receive assistance through an international 
organization in which they are partners than 
to be beholden to any one country. 


International aid to help the less developed 
areas in their advancement efforts is provided 
by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies through their technical assistance 
operations. These aid activities, undertaken 
only on request; enable the country or 
territory seeking aid to draw on a world-wide 
pool of technical skills and knowledge to 
supplement the skills and knowledge which 


the less developed areas required for 
advancement. 

Thus, the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance for 


Economic Development was set up in 1949 
and got under way the following year. The 
aim of the Program is to assist the Govern- 
ments of those Member countries which ask 
for such assistance to develop their resources 
of manpower and material by furnishing 
expert advice and opportunities for study and 
training. The Program, as many of you know, 
is financed by voluntary countributions from 
governments. It is jointly undertaken by the 
United Nations and the following specialized 
agencies: ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, 
WHO, ITU and WMO. The International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
also co-operate, 


Other technical assistance is also provided 
by the international organizations financed 
not from voluntary contributions by govern- 
ments but from their own budgets. These 


various technical assistance activities are 
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essentially a “sharing” operation in which a 
country receiving expert advice or other 
assistance on its problems may itself at the 
same time be furnishing experts or other types 
of aid to assist other countries. For example, 
we find a shipbuilding expert from Yugoslavia 
assisting Ecuador, and Ecuadorean specialist 
helping Bolivia on education problems, a 
Bolivian expert assisting the Philippines to 
combat disease, a Philippine expert helping 
to fight malaria in Taiwan, and an expert 
from Taiwan teaching Haitians new ways of 
fish-breeding. 


Since 1950 a total of 4434 experts recruited 
from 77 different countries and territories 
have been sent to over 90 countries and 
territories under the Expanded Program 
alone. Nearly ten thousand fellowships have 
been awarded to nationals of 131 countries 
and territories and they have trained in 105 
different host countries. Eighty-five of these 
host countries have themselves been recipients 
of technical aid. Such aid is given in a 
number of fields, for example, in agriculture, 
industry, health, education, communications 
and finance, and public administration. 


One of the most exciting developments is 
the increase in programs for community deve- 
lopment. The basic idea of such programs is 
that they grow from the expressed needs of 
the individual community, usually at the 
village level. The community decides what it 
needs most and joins together to accomplish 
it, receiving for the purpose from govern- 
mental agencies or through the United 
Nations the expert assistance necessary. 
Usually this starts a chain reaction, and help 
is then asked for and received in other fields. 
For example, the community may decide 
that the thing it needs most is a good road 
to link it up with the next village or town. 
When it has built the road, it may find that 
there are greater demands for a good school, 
since the children can come from a greater 
distance, so that further help is needed in 


developing education; that there are greater 
demands for its produce since it can be 
marketed in a wider area, so that it wishes to 
learn new methods of production to increase 
its output; that the increased wealth of the 
community enables it to improve its 
conditions of living, so that it may wish for 
expert advice on medicine or on housing. 
Such programs illustrate in practical terms 
the results which can be achieved from a 
policy of “good-neighbourliness”. 

The work of UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, will readily occur to you as 
another example of good-neighbourliness in 
action. One of the best known of United 
Nations bodies, UNICEF is currently giving 
its aid to 95 countries and territories. This 
aid, also, is on a self-help basis, the funds 
contributed from international sources being 
matched (or exceeded) by the governments 
concernned. 


These are some of the ways in which the 
international machinery of the United 
Nations can be used, and has been used. 
There are many others, among them the 
improvement of transport and communi- 
cations between countries, efforts to remove 
trade barriers, measures to further the deve- 
lopment of human rights, international action 
to deal with the problems of refugees 
remaining from the Second World War, 
international supervision of territories placed 
under the Trusteeship System, studies and 
measures to develop international law. 


All these activities, practical in character 
and some of them highly technical, have two 
aspects in common. The first is that they are 
aimed at fulfilling the principles of the 
Charter for co-operation by all Member 
countries on matters of international concern. 
The second is that they are part of a general 
process of working together in the common 
interest, a process which is habit-forming and 
which increasingly provides a climate for 
common action for the common good. 
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Causes of Industrial Peace—Edited by 
369 pp. Price $ 4.75. Pub. Harper & Bros. 


Books galore have been written on the 
causes of industrial conflict. This is because 
conflict is a pathological manifestation of 
human relations, It affords an opportunity to 
unravel the worst features of human natures’ 
underworld; and satisfies the hunger for 
sensation, of the feeble minded especially. 
Thus social research in these days has almost 
exclusively used its energies in spotlighting 
hair-raising situations and dolorous develop- 
ments, whether they are street stabbings of 
the most sanguinary type or industrial strikes 
of a more studied character. In consequence 
an unhelpful and explosive climate has been 
created for human character and relations in 
almost every sphere of activity, local, national 
and international. “For example, in 1946, 
when the American public heard or read 
about more strikes than ever before in our 
(American) history, more than nine out of 
every ten contracts between employers and 
unions were negotiated peacefully.” (p. 5). 

Convinced, therefore, of the necessity of 
creating a healthy climate of industrial 
relations, the National Planning Association’s 
Board of Trustees and Committees proposed 
to investigate into the causes of industrial 
peace. Through appropriate committees, the 
work was entrusted to 19 carefully chosen 
experts. These experts carried out on the 
spot investigations into about 25 firms repre- 
senting a variety of interests, sizes, and 
patterns. For over five years they made care- 
ful case studies, 13 of which are summarised 
and presented in the book to the readers. The 
matter was carefully collected and checked, 
sifted and analysed, correlated and con- 
trasted and finally interpreted. 

The book is in two parts, The second part 
contains summaries of 13 case studies, The 


Clinton §. Golden and Virginia D. Parker. 
1955: 


first part deals with interpretation and find- 
ings relating to the case studies. “The case- 
studies have been directed toward ascertain- 
ing the elements contributing to peaceful or 
good union-management relations.” (p. 9). 
Industrial peace is defined “as the product of 
the relationship between two organized 
groups—industrial management ond orga- 
nized labour—in which both coexist, with 
each retaining its institutional sovereignty 
working together in reasonable harmony in 
a climate of mutual respect and confidence.” 
(p. 8). This definition has been elaborated 
and illustrated throughout with actual 
instances and discussions, Pondering over the 
above definition one can see that industrial 
peace is not an imposed condition of existence 
but an evolved state of coexistence. It implies, 
as a first condition the recognition by 
management of the union’s right to exist, 
function and grow, as also the recognition 
by the union of the management’s right to 
exist, function and grow—each in its own 
sphere. Management and union have each its 
own useful and special function to fulfil; and 
mutual recognition and regard is the sine 
qua non of industrial peace. Once this plural 
existence in the industrial sphere is posited, 
the next step is to admit differences in ex- 
periences, attitudes, and approaches of these 
institutions, i.e., unions and management. 
The differences have their rationale and 
explanation,—even justification. This know- 
ledge should lead to toleration of each other’s 
experiences, attitudes and approaches. Then 
it is possible to discover common areas of 
agreement between management and unions. 
These common areas of agreement sometimes 
operate mechanically when there are acci- 
dental identity of interests and objectives 
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between the union and management. But a 
search for common areas of agreement in the 
matter of interests and objectives could or 
should be made. When this quest is made 
intelligently, it will culminate in the collective 
bargaining process. 


There are several factors which help 
sustain and continue the climate for industrial 
relations. The factors are such ones as history, 
traditions and customs and _ prejudices, 
politics, size and structure of the company, 
leadership in the unions and several more. 
Union-management relations operate within 
this climate. It is true that many of these 
factors which activate the climate are given 
or predetermined; and there is not much 
which management or labour could do in 
this regard. But unions and management are 
really not so utterly helpless. They could assist 
in the formation of a more congenial climate 
for healthy industrial relations to function and 
thrive. They could correct prejudices by right 
education; they could protect themselves 
from the inroads of political propaganda; 
discover the area of common interest ; develop 
regard for each other’s functions and concen- 
trate on solving their immediate problems. 
Indeed, American unions do not fritter their 
energies and finances on wider and remoter 
political issues. They are concerned with 
their own problems, and with problems 
arising out of labour-management relations. 
Their approach is problem centred. Their 
spirit is informal. In the development of 
labour management relations, lawyers are 
strictly kept out. “There was substantial 
evidence to indicate that lawyers could make 
negotiations more peaceful by staying away 
than by injecting themselves into the 
negotiations.” (p. 43). 


These are very useful observations and 
contain lessons for Indian unions and 
management. In India, management gene- 
rally look on unions as fighting organizations 


and therefore hostile to industrial interests. 
Indeed, unions are bellicose and unfortu- 
nately attention is concentrated more on 
putting up resistance to management policies 
than on collective bargaining. For this aggres- 
sive purpose, politics, economics, history and 
whatever is handy are used to fetch forth 
inspiration. Consequently, unions in India 
have had little time and opportunity to 
develop attitude and forces helpful to collec- 
tive bargaining. Unintelligent management 
are not a little responsible for this bad trend 
of labour unions. By and large, employers 
have exploited Indian labour to the utmost, 
and clung to “prerogatives” of management 
with infantile tenacity. Scientific management 
principles were ignored, violated, slayed. As 
a reaction to this reactionary force, labour 
unions emerged and established traditions of 
mutual suspicion and _ conflict. Labour- 
management got involved in long-drawn out 
struggles with intervals of truce. In India, 
the State interfered in good time to assuage 
the asperities of this internecine conflict. 
Several labour laws such as Trade Unions 
Act, Industrial Disputes Act, Payment of 
Wages Act, etc. were passed from time to 
time, defining the parties and _ situations, 
recognizing and prescribing claims and duties, 
and imposing forms and authorities and 
procedures. This to some extent canalized 
the energies of labour and management who 
hitherto had fought with weapons without 
denomination and trade mark. By tradition 
and history, Indians were accustomed to 
State protection, patronage and guidance. 
Hence, labour laws were either silently 
accepted or openly welcomed. Instead of 
negotiating for settlement of disputes amongst 
themselves both labour and management 
preferred to refer issues to authorities and 
courts, This situation, to a very great extent, 
killed initiative on the part of unions and 
employers. As cases arose, sections of Acts had 
to be related and interpreted. Lawyers came 
in. Hearings were heard; arguments recorded : 
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judgments delivered. Thus an imposing 
body of industrial jurisprudence has grown 
up in India. 

To some extent this process has regularized 
or canalized expression and settlement of 
industrial relations in India. But at the 
same time, it has also formalized these 
relations; and emphasis is consequently 
more on procedures and formalities rather 
than on the spirit of settlement. It is good, 
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therefore, to see in the United States—as 
contrasted with India—practical instances 
of informal relations operating towards 
securing industrial peace. It is heartening 
to be told that lawyers are* rigidly kept out. 
This book is a welcome contribution to 
the literature of Industrial Relations and 
will be useful to management men, industrial 

consultants, union leaders and students. 
M. V. Moortry 





India and the I.L.0.: by N. N. Kaul, Delhi: 


Ltd., 1956. 128 pp. Rs. 5/-. 


We have at present a number of inter- 
national organisations, like the UNESCO, 
the WHO, the IMF, the IBRD, the 
UNICEF, etc. etc. The ILO or the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, however, can 
claim to be the only important international 
organisation, which is in existence from the 
end of the First World War. Even the 
League of Nations, of which the ILO was 
a part, fell into a state of moribund inactivity 
and consequently faded out. The JLO on 
the other hand has been active during the 
last four decades and there are some reasons 
for its survival. Firstly, the ILO was set 
up to serve the aims of international peace 
through the establishment of social justice. 
Though its contribution to peace was 
negligible, because of its little influence over 
warring nations, it set down specific labour 
standards in 
mendations, which, if implemented, may 
lead to social justice. Secondly, the ILO 
remained to an appreciable extent aloof from 
political partisanship. This was both her 
strength and weakness. Lastly, the ILO has 
done considerable useful work in the labour 
field through various means—influencing 
national labour legislation, creating among 
workers class-consciousness and class solida- 
rity by discussing their problems and 


providing them a world platform, conducting 


its Conventions and Recom-. 


Metropolitan Company (Private) 


research and publishing voluminous litera- 
ture, providing technical assistance to 
under-developed countries, assisting national 
labour movements, etc. 

India has been an active member of the 
ILO since its inception in 1919. She has 
been considered as one of the eight indus- 
trially advanced countries of the world, 
thereby, gaining a permanent seat in the 
Governing Body of the ILO. Sometimes one 
feels that India’s importance in the ILO 
was over-emphasized, because it added to 
the strength of the British rulers. Whatever 
may be the motive, the fact is there that 
during the last 38 years, India influenced 
the ILO and vice versa. Indians have 
presided over the annual Internation! Labour 
Conference, participated as: Chairmen and 
Members of the Governing Board, worked 
as experts in committees and conferences, 
missions and teams, and made notable con- 
tributions in laying down labour standards. 
On the other hand, the ILO has influenced 
our labour legislation, our labour policy and 
our tripartite labour machinery, has paid 
special attention to Asian labour problems, 
has provided technical assistance of all sorts 
and has made available for our use its 
research and reference services. 

It is, therefore, desirable that a compre- 
hensive book reviewing India’s relations with 
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the ILO should be on the market. 
Dr. P. P. Pillai, former Director of ILO’s 
Indian Branch attempted such a review in 
1931, but it is now out of date. The ILO 
itself has provided a lot of material on 
this subject and some articles and pamphlets 
have made their appearance (see the 
bibliographical appendix to Shri Kaul’s 
book). The necessity of a book, covering 
within its two covers, an up-to-date account 
of India vis-a-vis the ILO, after intelligently 
analysing the exhaustive material and putting 
it into proper shape after thorough digestion, 
was being felt and Shri Kaul must be 
congratulated on satisfying this need, though 
not to the full extent. 

Shri Kaul is an official of long standing 
in the ILO and this fact reflects on the 


merits and demerits of the book. The factual 
account of India’s contribution to the ILO, 
particularly the part played by her delegations 
in the International Labour Conference, and 
the ILO’s assistance to India has been given 
in detail and in a lucid manner. At the 
same time the author fails to review the 
unfavourable side of the ILO, viz., the 
dominance of the Western countries, the 
comparative neglect of under-developed 
areas, the inadequate representation to Asian 
countries in the International Labour Office, 
non-recognition of People’s China, etc. 


On the whole the book satisfies a long-felt 
want and as such is useful addition to India’s 
labour literature. 


S. D. PuNEKAR 
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